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CALL  FOR  PARTICIPATION 

SPRING  REUNION  2011 

Spring  Reunion.  May  25 
to  29,  features  a chance 
for  faculty  and  staff  to 
go  back  to  school.  Mark 
your  calendars  for  May 
28,  the  Stress-Free  Degree 
event.  For  a list  of  the 
complete  offerings  visit 
https://springreunion. 
utoronto.ca/events/find. 
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CHANCELLOR  CELEBRATES  YOUNG  ARTISTS 


First  prize-winner,  student  Emily  Smit-Dicks,  poses  with  Handshake,  one  of  her  entries  in  the  exhibition. 


BY  KELLY  RANKIN 

Is  it  a gallery  space  or  an  office?  Both, 
Chancellor  David  Peterson  might  say 
of  his  office  at  Simcoe  Hall. 

For  the  fifth  year,  Peterson  and  his  wife, 
Shelley,  welcomed  an  excited  crowd  to 
their  armual  student  art  exhibition,  held 


at  Simcoe  HaU  April  14. 

A mainstay  on  the  university’s  events 
calendar,  the  chancellor’s  exhibition 
is  an  opportunity  for  art  students  from 
all  three  campuses  to  display  their  work 
in  his  office  for  a full  year. 

“It’s  the  best  art  gallery  in  Toronto 
for  the  next  year,”  said  Peterson. 


The  curators  for  this  year’s  exhibition, 
Julia  Abraham,  curatorial  assistant  and 
collections  archivist  at  the  Blackwood 
Gallery,  U of  T Mississauga,  and  Rebecca 
Noone,  a master  of  museum  studies  stu- 
dent, added  a new  twist  to  the  event.  They 
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Balanced  budget  planned  for  201 1 -201 2 


BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

U of  T plans  for  a balanced  budget  in 
201 1-12  and  in  the  following  four  years  to 
2015-16,  the  university’s  standard  five-year 
planning  period. 

Both  the  budget  and  the  201 1-12  tuition 
fee  schedule  were  approved  by  Governing 
Council  April  7. 

The  budget  — projecting  $ 1 ,688  million 
in  revenue  and  expense  — wiU  be  balanced 
despite  ongoing  economic  uncertainty 
and  the  need  to  begin  funding  the  pension 
deficit.  In  fact,  the  institutional  accumulated 
deficit  wiU  be  fuUy  paid  by  2012-13  and  divi- 
sional deficits,  resulting  from  loans  taken  by 
some  divisions  to  help  manage  the  impact 
of  the  global  coUapse  of  financial  markets  in 
2008,  will  be  paid  by  2014-15. 

“Despite  ongoing  economic  challenges, 
the  University  of  Toronto  has  again  shown 
itself  to  be  in  solid  financial  shape,”  said 
Professor  Cheryl  Misak,  vice-president 
and  provost.  “This  is  in  no  small  measure 
due  to  the  hard  work  of  our  faoUty  and 
staff  and  to  our  divisional  academic  leaders 


making  wise  decisions.  We  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for  in  a climate  that  has  not  been 
hospitable  to  publicly  assisted  universities, 
especially  in  the  U.S.  and  the  U.K.” 

The  university  projects  only  a modest 
increase  in  funding  from  provincial  operat- 
ing grants  in  the  coming  year.  Other  than 
some  adjustments  to  the  funding  of  medical 
students,  the  provincial  government  has 
not  announced  any  changes  in  the  per-stu- 
dent  funding  avaUable  for  post-secondary 
education.  Nor  has  the  federal  government 
yet  agreed  to  fund  the  full  cost  of  research, 
leaving  an  estimated  gap  of  more  than 
$30  million  that  must  be  funded  by  the 
operating  budget. 

The  recent  201 1 Budget  Ontario 
announced  60,000  new  spaces  for  the  post- 
secondary education  sector.  DetaUs  on  how 
these  new  spaces  will  be  allocated  to  colleges 
and  universities  are  not  yet  available,  nor 
has  the  impact  of  this  potential  expan- 
sion been  incorporated  into  the  recently 
approved  university  budget.  The  announce- 
ment is  welcome  news  for  the  university;  it 
is  aligned  with  the  Towards  2030  goals  of 


further  growth  at  the  U of  T Mississauga  and 
U of  T Scarborough  campuses. 

There  wiU  be  a modest  increase  in  tuition 
fees  for  domestic  students  this  fall  in  accor- 
dance with  the  province’s  tuition  frame- 
work. Undergraduate  tuition  will  rise  by  4.5 
per  cent  for  most  entering  undergraduate 
students,  whUe  returning  students  wUl 
pay  four  per  cent  more.  Tuition  for  many 
professional  undergraduate  and  graduate 
programs  will  rise  by  eight  per  cent  due  to 
the  higher  resource  requirements  of  these 
programs. 

The  average  inaease  in  domestic  tuition 
is  projected  to  be  4.31  per  cent,  below  the 
five  per  cent  aUowed  by  the  province. 
Almost  two-thirds  of  students  wUl  see  an 
increase  of  $250  or  less. 

For  international  students,  whose  tuition 
is  not  subsidized  by  the  province,  inaeases  will 
be  a bit  higher.  Continuing  students  in  most 
programs  wUl  see  a five  per  cent  increase,  whUe 
tuition  fees  for  new  students  will  inaease  by 
between  eight  and  12  per  cent.  The  average 
tuition  inaease  for  international  students 
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Mobile  app  gives  voice  to  people  with  aphasia 


BY  SHERRY  MCGRATTEN 

For  those  living  with  aphasia,  autism 
and  other  conditions  that  affect  speech 
ability,  communicating  with  friends  and 
loved  ones  can  be  a challenge.  MyVoice,  a 
mobile  app  and  server  system  that  operates 
on  iPhone  and  Android  devices,  gives  users 
with  these  conditions  a voice  activated  by 
simply  tapping  words  and  pictures  on  a 
saeen. 

“People  Uving  with  aphasia  talk  about 
the  fear  and  isolation  they  sometimes  feel 
because  they  cannot  communicate  as  they 
once  did,”  said  aphasia  researcher  and 


post-doctoral  fellow  Alexandra  Carling- 
Rowland.  “MyVoice  wfil  help  to  inaease 
communication  confidence,  participation 
and  independence.” 

Launched  April  6,  MyVoice  is  the  first 
assistive  and  augmentative  communication 
device  to  introduce  location-aware  vocabu- 
lary that  suggests  useful  words  and  phrases 
based  on  a user’s  location.  At  Tim  Horton’s, 
for  example,  MyVoice  instantly  generates 
items  like  “Timbits”  and  “Double  Double” 
for  use  in  conversation. 

MyVoice  was  developed  within  the 
Technologies  for  Aging  Gracefully  Lab 
(TAGlab),  under  the  direction  of  Professor 


Ron  Baecker  in  the  Department  of 
Computer  Science.  (Baecker  also  won  a 
Connaught  Fund  Innovation  Award  for  this 
project.)  The  mandate  of  the  TAGlab  is  to 
facilitate  research  and  development  to  sup- 
port aging  throughout  the  life  course.  The 
lab  identifies  “sweet  spots”  where  techno- 
logy seems  relevant  to  human  need,  then 
envisions  ways  in  which  the  technology 
could  address  those  needs.  The  lab  then 
designs  and  tests  prototypes. 

The  MyVoice  technology  will  be  fur- 
ther supported  through  the  University  of 
Toronto  Innovations  and  Partnerships 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


Online  opportunities ... 

abound  in  today’s  world.  For  those  of  you  who  are  still  uncertain 
about  the  rightness  of  the  Bulletin’s  move  to  an  online  environ- 
ment, you  need  only  read  these  pages  to  get  a sense  of  how  pro- 
foundly the  online  world  has  permeated  every  aspect  of  our  lives 
and  how  great  its  potential  is  for  improving  the  quality  of  life  for 
many  of  us. 

Take  MyVoice,  for  example,  the  amazing  mobile  application 
profiled  on  page  1.  Imagine  being  bereft  of  speech  in  the  face  of  a 
stroke  after  previously  spending  one’s  whole  life  conversing  about 
everything  from  politics  to  dinner  menus.  Using  MyVoice,  stroke 
sufferers  and  others  will  again  be  able  to  engage  with  others  ver- 
bally and  feel  more  a part  of  the  world. 

Turn  to  page  3 and  you’ll  see  clearly  how  varied  computer 
applications  are  and  how  useful  they  can  be.  Doctoral  candidate 
Cliff  van  der  Linden  is  giving  us  all  a civics  lesson  with  Vote 
Compass,  a program  that  he  developed  and  CBC  adopted  to  show 
voters  how  their  beliefs  compare  with  the  platforms  of  each  of  the 
federal  political  parties.  It’s  quick,  it’s  easy  and  it’s  a great  way  to 
engage  people  in  the  upcoming  election  debate. 

The  online  world  is  the  raison  d’etre  for  the  Department  of 
Computer  Science  and  students  there  are  using  their  knowledge 
and  creativity  to  make  life 
easier  for  people  in  all  kinds 
of  professions  and  from  all 
walks  of  life:  emergency  room 
physicians  and  grandparents 
are  only  two  of  the  groups  who 
will  benefit  from  the  applica- 
tions showcased  at  this  year’s 
Research  in  Action  Day  (see 
page  3). 

Our  own  work  lives  will  also 
see  positive  changes,  thanks  to 
the  online  survey  instmment 
many  of  us  completed  last  year. 

Some  of  the  results  are  dis- 
cussed on  pages  6 and  7 but  the 
details  can  be  found  — where 
else  — online. 

So,  as  we  transition  from  a print  publication  to  a media-rich 
online  news  site,  fear  not.  The  future  is  full  of  promise. 

Regards, 

Elaine 


Elaine  Smith 

Editor 

elaine.smith@utoronto.ca 

416-978-7016 

P.S.  Our  next  print  issue  is  slated  for  May  25. 
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FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  & 
ENGINEERING 

Professor  Christopher  Kennedy  of  civil 
engineering  is  a recipient  of  a Canada  Mortgage 
and  Housing  Corporation  2010  Excellence  in 
Education  Award  for  his  work  in  sustainable 
planning  and  practices.  Kennedy  created  a 
new  graduate  course  in  which  students  design 
infrastmcture  for  low-carbon  cities,  aiming  to 
motivate  students  to  create  their  own  visions  for 
sustainable  cities  and  to  provide  them  with  the 
tools  to  make  quantifiable  improvements  to  sus- 
tainability. The  award  honours  an  outstanding 
education  contribution  to  sustainable  practices 
in  the  fields  of  architecture,  planning,  landscape 
architecture,  urban  design,  geography,  engineer- 
ing and  environmental  studies. 

Professor  Michael  Sefton  of  chemical  engi- 
neering and  the  Institute  of  Biomaterials  and 
Biomedical  Engineering  is  the  winner  of  the 
Society  for  Materials’  Acta  Biomaterialia  Gold 
Medal,  recognizing  excellence  and  leadership  in 
biomaterials  research  and  practical  applications. 
Sefton,  regarded  as  a pioneer  in  tissue  engineer- 
ing and  a leader  in  biomaterials,  biomedical  and 
regenerative  medicine,  received  the  award  April 
15  during  the  society’s  annual  meeting  April 
13  to  15  in  Orlando,  Fla.  The  society  promotes 
advances  in  all  phases  of  materials  research  and 
development  by  encouragement  of  co-operative 
educational  programs,  clinical  applications  and 
professional  standards  in  the  biomaterials  field. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  & SCIENCE 
Professor  Aneil  Agrawal  of  geology,  Charly 
Bank,  a senior  lecturer  in  ecology  and  evo- 
lutionary biology.  Professor  Alissa  Trotz  of 
the  Women  and  Gender  Studies  Institute  and 
Caribbean  studies  and  Professor  Victoria 
Wohl  of  classics  are  this  year’s  winners  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  Outstanding 
Teaching  Awards,  created  in  1993  to  highlight 
the  great  value  the  faculty  places  on  excellence 
in  teaching.  The  awards  recognize  teaching 
excellence  in  undergraduate  education  in  class- 
room instruction;  course  design;  curriculum 
development;  and  innovative  teaching  meth- 
ods. Agrawal  is  cited  in  his  nomination  letter  as 
“a  most  passionate,  enthusiastic,  reflective,  car- 
ing and  accessible  teacher,”  while  Banks  is  noted 
for  the  effort  he  devotes  to  the  299/399  Research 
Opportunity  and  Independent  Experiential 
Study  programs,  among  other  achievements. 
Trotz  is  lauded  by  one  student  as  “absolutely 
outstanding,  one  of  my  favourite  teachers  this 
year  because  of  her  enthusiasm  and  the  amount 
of  time  dedicated  to  student  participation  in 
class.”  In  her  nomination  letter  it  is  noted  that 
“the  high  proportion  of  students  eager  to  retake 
a course  or  to  take  further  courses  with  Professor 
Wohl  is  also  striking.”  An  awards  ceremony  was 
held  April  9. 

Professor  Eric  Jennings  of  history  was  the 
recipient  of  the  medal  of  Chevalier  dans  I’Ordre 
des  Palmes  Academiques,  conferred  by  Jerome 
Cauchard,  consul  general  of  France,  April  7.  The 
decoration  has  its  origins  in  an  award  first  made 
by  Napoleon  in  1808  and  rewards  extraordinary 
contributions  to  teaching  and  the  develop- 
ment of  knowledge  about  France.  The  Ordre  des 
Palmes  Academiques  comprises  three  grades: 
commandeur  (commander);  officier  (officer); 
and  chevalier  (knight). 


AWARDS  & HONOURS 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 
James  Lau,  assistant  director  of  the  Division 
of  Teaching  Labs,  is  the  wirmer  of  the  2010- 
2011  David  Keeling  Award  for  Administrative 
Excellence,  presented  annually  to  an  administra- 
tive staff  member  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  who 
has  made  a sustained  contribution  of  excellence 
over  many  years  or,  in  a shorter  time  period,  has 
made  a transformative  contribution.  Lau  is  well 
known  and  respected  by  faculty  and  students  alike 
for  his  collaboration  in  creating  lab  courses  and 
experiments  to  enhance  the  students’  knowledge 
base;  his  dedication  to  ensuring  the  division  has 
the  best  and  most  up-to-date  technologies  avail- 
able; and  his  sincere  and  caring  approach  to  ensur- 
ing that  everyone  has  as  positive  an  experience  as 
possible  while  interacting  with  the  division. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  MISSISSAUGA 
Professor  Charlie  Rackoff  of  mathematical 
and  computational  sciences  is  the  recipient  of 
the  prestigious  2011  RSA  Conference  Award  for 
Excellence  in  the  Field  of  Mathematics  in  recog- 
nition of  his  innovation  and  ongoing  contribu- 
tion to  the  field  of  cryptography.  Named  after 
a cryptography  algorithm  used  worldwide  to 
secure  Internet  banking  and  credit  card  transac- 
tions, the  RSA  Conference,  held  Feb.  14  to  18 
this  year,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  world’s  lead- 
ing information  security-related  conventions. 

It  is  held  annually  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
where  it  started  in  1991  as  a forum  for  cryptogra- 
phers to  share  the  latest  in  Internet  security. 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
Professor  Chan  Ka  Nin  is  the  winner  of  a 
201S1  New  Music  for  Young  Musicians  creation 
award,  presented  during  Ping!,  the  Canadian 
Music  Centre-Ontario’s  annual  celebration  of 
New  Music  for  Young  Musicians,  held  this  year 
on  April  5 at  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Thanks  to  a generous  multi-year  investment 
from  the  Ontario  Trillium  Foundation,  CMC- 
Ontario  was  able  to  offer  five  commissions  for 
new  educational  works  this  year.  Ka  Nin  will 
create  a six-movement  work  for  intermediate 
string  orchestra,  designed  to  encourage  good 
intonation,  listening  across  the  ensemble  and 
reinforcement  of  both  good  ensemble  playing 
and  strong  string  technique,  while  also  being 
fun  to  rehearse  and  perform. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Augmented  Reality,  a web  page  containing  an 
augmented  reality  experience,  has  been  selected 
as  an  official  honouree  for  the  school/university 
category  in  the  15th  annual  Webby  Awards.  It 
features  internationally  acclaimed  writer  and 
U of  T alumnus  Malcolm  Gladwell  (1984)  dis- 
cussing his  time  at  U of  T and  how  it  continues 
to  influence  his  work.  With  nearly  70  categories, 
website  entries  make  up  the  majority  of  Webby 
Awards  winners,  nominees  and  honourees.  Of 
the  more  than  8,000  entries  submitted  to  the 
15th  annual  awards,  fewer  than  15  per  cent  were 
distinguished  as  an  official  honouree,  an  honour 
signifying  an  outstanding  calibre  of  work.  The 
web  page  can  be  found  at  http:/ / dicover.uto- 
ronto.ca/. 

Beth  Savan,  director  of  the  sustainability 
office,  is  a recipient  of  a Canada  Mortgage 
and  Housing  Corporation  2010  Excellence  in 
Education  Award  for  her  innovative  work  in 
teaching  sustainable  practices.  The  inaugural 
director  of  the  office,  Savan  has  been  responsible 
for  establishing  the  office,  managing  its  staff, 
engaging  students  in  sustainability  activities  on 
campus  and  overseeing  the  energy  and  resource 
conservation  programs.  The  award  honours  out- 
standing education  contributions  to  sustainable 
practices  in  the  fields  of  architecture,  planning, 
landscape  architecture,  urban  design,  geogra- 
phy, engineering  and  environmental  studies. 
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CBC  election  tool 
is  U of  T creation 


MOBILE  APRS  APLENTY  AT 
RESEARCH  IN  ACTION  DAY 


Graduate  student  Nikola  Banovic  demonstrates  Escape  Keyboard  during  Research  in 
Action  Day. 


BY  ANDREW  WESTOLL 

Vote  Compass,  a tool  devel- 
oped by  a U of  T PhD  candi- 
date, is  taking  Canada  by  stonn. 

The  interactive  online  tool, 
hosted  by  the  CBC’s  Canada 
Votes  201 1 website,  is  a ques- 
tionnaire that  helps  users  deter- 
mine how  their  views  compare 
to  the  platforms  of  the  political 
parties.  Just  one  week  after 
the  federal  election  campaign 
began,  more  than  one  million 
Canadians  had  already  used 
Vote  Compass. 

Vote  Compass  asks  users 
to  respond  to  30  statements 
on  a wide  variety  of  political 
issues,  from  the  environment 
and  the  economy  to  defence 
and  gay  marriage.  Users 
respond  to  each  statement  on 
a sliding  scale  (i.e.,  strongly 
agree,  strongly  disagree,  etc.) 
and  these  responses  are  then 
used  to  determine  which 
federal  party’s  platform  is 
the  best  fit  with  the  user’s 
opinions. 

Tools  like  Vote  Compass 
have  been  a mainstay  of  the 
electoral  process  across  west- 
ern Europe  for  about  a decade 
but  nothing  like  it  has  ever 
been  tried  here.  Users  end  up 
with  a personalized  map  that 
shows  where  they  stand  in 
relation  to  each  political  party 
on  each  individual  issue. 

But  that’s  not  all.  Cliff  van 
der  Linden,  the  founder 
and  executive  director  of  Vote 
Compass,  said  the  results  are 
just  the  begirming. 

“So  far,  what  most  people  are 
missing  about  Vote  Compass 
is  that  it’s  not  just  about  that 
map  at  the  end,”  said  van  der 
Linden,  a PhD  candidate  in 
political  science.  “Once  the 
results  are  calculated,  you  can 
then  click  on  any  of  the  party 
icons  and  explore  a huge  data- 
base of  party  positions  on  each 
issue,  based  on  their  public 
statements.” 

It  is  this  database 


volunteer  research  assistants, 
selected  from  a group  of  prom- 
ising upper-year  undergradu- 
ate political  science  students. 

“We  recruited  specifically 
from  UTSC  as  a means  of  creat- 
ing experiences  for  students 
there  in  political  research  and 
policy  analysis,”  said  van  der 
Linden.  “And  the  research 
assistants  did  a heck  of  a lot 
of  work.  They  deserve  a ton  of 
credit.” 

Third-year  political  science 
student  Julia  Varshavska 
was  one  of  these  research 
assistants.  For  two  weeks  at  the 
end  of  February,  Varshavska 
spent  hours  combing  through 
countless  press  releases,  offi- 
cial party  blog  posts,  platform 
documents,  house  minutes, 
public  speeches  and  media 
reports  to  determine  where  her 
assigned  party  — the  Green 
Party  of  Canada  — stood  on 
each  of  the  30  Vote  Compass 
statements. 

“I  loved  the  fact  that  I had 
to  be  unbiased,  that  it  was  a 
statistical  endeavour,”  said 
Varshavska.  “A  lot  of  people 
don’t  have  time  to  go  out 
and  find  this  information  for 
themselves.  This  is  why  Vote 
Compass  is  so  important.” 

Professor  Matthew 
Hoffmann,  chair  of  social 
sciences  at  UTSC,  said  the 
project  has  had  a real  impact 
at  UTSC. 

“It  has  provided  students 
with  outstanding  experiential 
learning  opportunities,  a way 
for  students  to  put  their  educa- 
tion into  practice.  And  it  is  also 
a way  for  our  students  and  our 
department  to  participate  in 
the  larger  community,  to  be 
engaged  in  civic  life.” 

Vote  Compass  has  proven 
massively  popular  and  it's  pos- 
sible that  many  more  millions 
of  Canadians  will  take  the  ques- 
tionnaire and  learn  something 
about  their  own  political  views 
in  the  process. 


BY  ANJUM  N.AYYAR 

If  you  ever  wondered,  “Is 
there  an  app  for  that?”  you 
vvwild  most  ( ertainly  find  it 
at  Research  in  Action  Day 
at  U ofT.  Everyyear,  the 
Department  of  (.  rtmpufer 
St  icnce  opens  its  doors  to 
lK>st  Research  iii  .Action,  a 
research  showcase  that  wel- 
comes the  getjeral  public  atjd 
industry  representaliws  from 
Ihe  Greater  1 orontir  Area  and 
beyraid, 

“We  started  the  event  five 
years  ago  willi  five  presenters 
and  it’s  grovm  ever  since,"  said 
Professor  f'ahicm  Bacchus, 
acting  chair  of  compuler  sci- 
ence. “Last  year  we  had  .SO 
presenters.  The  event  has  been 
very  successful.  The  aim  is  to 
really  allow  computer  science 
to  engage  with  other  parties, 
both  in  the  urriversity  and  out- 
side the  university.  We’ve  had 
a number  of  our  faculty  and 
students  who  have  had  start- 
ups who  started  out  showing 
their  work  in  the  preliminary 
stages  here  at  the  event.” 

The  event  highlights  a cross- 
section  of  research,  complete 
with  demonstrations.  Past 
projects  have  included  a new 
analysis  tool  for  blogs,  novel 
interactions  for  molecular 
visualization,  a pressure-based 
pen  display  and  software  that 
visualizes  and  analyzes  pro- 
tein-protein interaction  net- 
works, enabling  insights  into 
the  proteins  that  play  key  roles 
in  diseases  such  as  cancer. 

“It’s  research  that’s  right 
at  the  cutting  edge  and 
it’s  research  that  can  also 
be  imported  to  someone 
else’s  product  already,”  said 
Bacchus. 

Phil  Lam  is  one  of  the 


presenters  with  an  idea  that 
can  lie  implemented  in  this 
way.  As  a graduate  student  in 
the  Interactive  Media  Lah,  part 
of  mechanical  engineering,  ills 
project,  Detecting  EJeliritim  in 
the  Emergency  Deparlmenl, 
aims  to  assist  hospital  emer- 
gemy  departments.  He  has 
developed  a computer  game 
that  allows  a doctor  to  detect 
a patient’s  reaction  time  based 
on  the  ability  to  complete  a task. 

“What  we're  trying  to  do  is 
automate  the  jrrocess  so  tiiat 
von  can  lest  for  delirium  every 
few  hours,”  said  Lam.  “WTial 
we  have  is  basically  a compuler 
game  that  is  a reaction  time 
lest.  It's  ttie  change  in  reaction 
time  that  is  very  indicative  of 
delirium.  What  we’re  hoping 
to  do  is  take  this  device  into 
an  emergency  department  and 
maybe  have  it  as  part  of  the 
triage  process.” 

Nikola  Banovic,  a master’s 
student,  came  up  with  an  idea 
to  enter  text  into  a computer 
without  referring  to  the  screen 
or  keyboard. 

EscapeKeyboard  is  a novel 
gesture-based,  sight-free,  text 
entry  interaction  technique  for 
mobile  touch  screen  devices. 
The  user  uses  thumb  gestures 
to  type  letters,  thereby  enter- 
ing text.  Banovic’s  research 
examines  the  use  of  this  vir- 
tual keyboard  in  sighted  and 
sight-free  conditions.  It  makes 
the  assumption  that  people 
have  a good  understanding 
of  their  hands  and  different 
regions  when  holding  some- 
thing. As  well,  he  added,  peo- 
ple have  good  range  of  motion 
with  their  thumbs  and  have  a 
good  muscle  memory  to  know 
where  letters  are. 

“The  keyboard  is  made  up 
of  four  different  regions  on 


the  phone  that  the  user  can 
hit  without  actually  looking 
at  the  phone  and  each  region 
contains  eight  different  direc- 
tions in  wiiicli  you  can  swipe 
your  thuitih,”  said  Banovic. 
“Each  direction  is  mapped  to  a 
character.” 

Debtirah  Ptak's  project 
explores  mcjbile  fitness 
games  designed  specifically 
for  seniors  to  play  witii  their 
graitdchildren  (or  others).  The 
shared  adventure  game  Take 
Me  With  You  is  intended  to 
encourage  physical  activity, 
cognitive  stimulation  and 
social  engagement  by  using 
these  elements  to  move  the 
game's  narrative  forward. 

“The  idea  is  to  start  off  with 
a map;  the  narrative  can  be  a 
number  of  different  things,” 
said  Ptak,  a research  associate 
at  TAGLab,  part  of  computer 
science. 

“You  can  start  off  at  home, 
for  example,  and  tap  the  map 
to  say  where  you  want  to  go 
next.  A sound  will  let  you 
know  when  you’re  leaving  one 
place  and  approaching  a new 
one.  The  phone  then  goes  into 
pedometer  mode  and  counts 
your  steps.  Depending  on  your 
fitness  level  it  will  require  you 
to  walk  more  or  fewer  steps.” 

The  department  hopes 
Research  in  Action  Day  wiU  be 
a catalyst  for  new  partnerships 
and  play  a role  in  building  the 
city  of  Toronto  as  a leader  in 
high  impact  technology. 

“Our  department  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  North  America. 
It’s  a very  strong  department 
and  a top  10  in  many  rank- 
ings. Toronto  is  also  a hotbed 
for  this  kind  of  research,  “ said 
Bacchus.  “There’s  a whole  eco- 
system in  Toronto  that’s  very 
active  and  it’s  growing.” 


V0TE 

COMPASS” 


2011  Federal  Election 

Whose  views  are  most  like  yours? 


that  gives  Vote 
Compass  its  real 
power,  enabling 
van  der  Linden  and 
his  team  to  code 
responses  for  each 
party  on  each  issue. 

And  it  was  student 
volunteers  from 
UTSC  who  provided 
much  of  the  raw 
material  for  this 
database. 

Vote  Compass’  creation  was 
sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Social  Sciences  at  UTSC, 
both  financially  and  insti- 
tutionally, and  the  Centre 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Citizenship  at  McGill 
University. 

Much  of  the  institutional 
support  took  the  form  of 


“We’re  always  told 
Canadians  are  apathetic, 
they’re  disinterested,  they’re 
disengaged,”  said  van  der 
Linden.  “And  this  tool  says 
that’s  just  not  the  case.” 
Check  out  Vote  Compass 
for  yourself  at  http:/ /www. 
cbc.ca/news/politics/ 
canadavotes2011/ 
votecompass/ . 
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Keynote  Address 

Reflections  on  Civic  Leadership 
Gord  Nixon 

President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer, 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Session  Topics: 

Regional  Stewards  and  Economic 
Innovation 

Doug  Menton,  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer,  Collaboraliv®  Economics,  Inc., 

San  Mateo,  California 

The  Social  Dynamics  of  Economic 
Governance  in  Canadian  City-Regions: 
Theory  and  Practice 
Neil  Bradford,  Professor, 

University  of  Western  Ontario 

Civic  Governance  and  Social  Inclusion 
in  Ottawa 

Caroline  Andrew.  Professor, 

University  of  Ottawa 

Civic  Engagement  and  Civic  Leadership 
in  Toronto’s  Future 
David  Wolfe,  RBC  Chair  in  Public  and 
Economic  Policy,  University  of  Toronto 


Chancellor  celebrates  young  artists 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 
provided  a curatorial  vision  for 
the  show  and  entitled  it  Beyond 
Before. 

Work  for  the  show  was  select- 
ed based  on  its  exploration  of 
the  exhibition’s  theme  of 
ownership,  appropriation  and 
iconodasm.  For  example,  U of  T 
Scarborough  student  Luigi 
Umali’s  piece  Cmcifixed  rei- 
magines the  religious  symbol  of 
the  cross  by  fixing — the  “fixed” 
in  Cmcifixed  — two  crosses 
together  at  the  bottom  ends  so 
that  the  crosses  look  as  though 
they  are  mirroring  each  other. 

UTM-Sheridan  program 


student  Shirley  Mpagi’s  pho- 
tograph Not  Picasso's  Women  re- 
creates the  scene  made  famous  m 
Picasso’s  painting  Les  Demoiselles 
d’Avignon.  Mpagi  negates 
Picasso’s  objectifying  move  by 
presenting  her  five  female  subjects 
dressed  in  black,  returning  to  the 
dedsion  to  make  their  own  bodies 
accessible  to  the  viewer. 

For  a third  time  the  Petersons 
provided  prizes  for  the  top  talent 
in  the  show.  “It’s  really  impor- 
tant to  validate  student  work 
with  efforts  such  as  this,”  said 
David  Balzer,  assistant  editor 
at  Canadian  Art  magazine  and 
exhibition  judge. 


First  prize  ($500)  went  to 
Emily  Smit-Dicks  of  the  St. 

George  campus  for  her  three 
pieces:  Tete-d-tite,  Handshake  and 
Cabinet  ofCuriosities.  Andrea 
Beiko  of  the  joint  UTM- 
Sheridan  program  took  second 
prize  ($300)  for  Identity  and  For 
the  Love  ofMoney  and  third  prize 
($200)  went  to  Breann  Ritchie 
of  the  joint  UIM-Sheridan  program 
for  her  sculpture  Ostracized  #6. 

Balzer  also  chose  two  stu- 
dents as  honourable  mentions: 
Catherine  Jeon  of  the  joint 
UTM-Sheridan  program  and 
Amyjenine  Ling  Wong  from 
the  St.  George  campus. 


Balanced  budget  planned  for  201 1 -201 2 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 
is  projected  to  be  6.42  per  cent. 

A multi-pronged  strategy  has 
been  developed  by  the  university 
to  address  the  $ 1 billion  pension 
solvency  deficit,  which  is  an  issue 
being  faced  by  most  other  North 
American  public  institutions 
with  defined  benefit  plans.  The 
Ontario  government  has  provided 
universities  with  the  possibility  of 
additional  flexibility  to  amortize 
payments  over  a period  greater 
than  the  usual  five  years,  as  long 


as  certain  requirements  are  met. 
Key  among  these  is  employee 
willingness  to  inaease  pension 
contributions,  something  the 
administration  will  be  discussing 
with  unions  and  with  the  faculty 
association.  The  university  is  com- 
mitted to  enhancing  the  long-term 
sustainabiiity  of  the  pension  plan. 

Other  strategies  for  funding  the 
pension  deficit  include:  borrow- 
ing mtemaUy  and/or  externally, 
selling  or  leasing  assets,  issuing 
letters  of  aedit  and  inaeasing 


special  payments  funded  through 
the  operating  budget.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  need  to  utilize  operat- 
ing funds  as  a part  of  the  overall 
strategy,  the  long-range  budget 
guidelines  include  additional 
special  payments  of  $30  million 
in  201 1-12,  another  $20  rrullion 
in  2012-13  and  another  $10  mil- 
lion in  2013-14,  for  a total  of  $60 
rruUion  in  base  funding.  This  is 
over  and  above  the  $27.2  million 
the  university  began  setting  aside 
annually  in  2004-05 . 


Mobile  app  gives  voice  to  aphasia  sufferers 


Office  (IPO)  with  respect  to  part- 
nerships, commercialization  and 
funding. 

“This  is  an  excellent  example 
of  how  university  research  makes 
a direct  and  positive  impact  on 
the  challenges  that  face  people 
around  the  world,”  said  Professor 
Paul  Young,  vice-president 
(research).  “MyVoice  is  just 
one  of  the  many  projects  our 
Innovations  and  Partnerships 
Office  is  developing  with  U of  T 
faculty  so  we  can  move  our  bril- 


liant research  from  our  campuses 
to  the  global  marketplace.” 

MyVoice  is  dramatically  more 
affordable  than  traditional  speak- 
ing aids.  Where  traditional  aids 
average  $12,000  in  costs,  MyVoice 
allows  users  to  try  the  technology 
for  free  and  upgrade  toafull  fea- 
tured version  for  a $30  monthly 
subscription  cost. 

“More  than  90  per  cent  of 
people  with  communication  chal- 
lenges use  primitive  communica- 
tion aids,  or  no  aids  at  aU,”  said 


MyVoice  CEO  Alexander  Levy, 
the  project  lead  at  the  TAGlab. 
“MyVoice  will  always  be  accessible 
to  anyone  with  a communication 
challenge.” 

“I  was  completely  blown  away 
by  MyVoice,”  said  Professor 
Rhonda  McE  wen  of  the 
Faculty  of  Information.  “It  abso- 
lutely met  so  many  deficits  I had 
in  current  research  with  other 
applications  I was  using. 

To  learn  more  about  MyVoice, 
visithttp:/Avww.myvoiceaac. 
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Campus  buildings: 
From  brown  to  green 


BYANJUM  NAYYAR 

We’ve  all  heard  of  reduce, 
reuse  and  recycle  but  when  it 
comes  to  energy  management 
of  buildings,  going  green  can 
mean  a lot  more  than  that. 
Recommissioning  a building 
means  going  through  it  post- 
construction and  ensuring 
that  the  various  mechanical 
systems  and  features  are  work- 
ing as  they  were  originally 
designed  and  engineered  to  do. 

U of  T’s  Facilities  and 
Services  Department  has  been 
a leader  m sustainability  and 
conservation  for  almost  40 
years  and  tlie  St.  George  cam- 
pus has  seen  many  energy- 
efficient  changes.  With  120 
buildings  whose  average  age 
is  80  years,  management  of 
energy  is  no  easy  task. 

Facilities  and  Services  is 
now  in  the  process  of  recom- 
missioning 246  Bloor  St. 
and  it’s  a long-term  project. 
Recommissioning  a build  - 
ing involves  going  througli 
a building  that  has  been  in 
operation  for  a number  oi 
years  and  bringing  it  back  in 
line  with  the  building  specifi 
cations  and  the  current  func- 
tional use.  The  goal  is  to  take 
steps  to  fix  whatever  issues 
now  exist. 

“246  Bloor  was  the  first 
building  that  underwent  a rig- 
orous official  commissioning 
process  in  the  mid-  90s,”  said 
Bruce  Dodds,  director  of  util- 
ities and  building  operations 
at  Facilities  and  Services.  “We 
thought  it  would  be  a good 
place  to  start  for  a recommis- 
sioning project  because  it  had 
been  properly  commissioned 
way  back.  We're  looking  to 
make  improvements  on  246 
Bloor  that  will  save  energy.  ” 

Dodds  said  that  the  initial 
commissioning  16  years  ago 
included  testing  the  heating, 
ventilation  and  air  condition- 
ing systems  and  electrical 
systems  in  a variety  of  operat- 
ing modes.  “It  included  a lot 
of  documentation  so  that  the 
operators  had  good  materials 
to  fall  back  on  and  included 
training  for  operators. 


“We  tested  the  air  systems  to 
make  sure  they  were  providing 
the  right  amount  of  air  at  the 
right  temperatures  and  pres- 
sures, we  checked  the  water 
systems  etc.,  before  the  con- 
tractor and  designer  walked 
away.” 

Dodds  added  that  during 
the  recommissioning  pro- 
cess sometimes  it  turns  out 
that  some  maintenance  was 
deferred  and  replacement  of 
parts  may  be  necessary.  He 
noted  that  when  it  comes  to 
recommissioning,  teams  also 
look  at  whether  new  technolo- 
gies that  are  currently  avail- 
able are  better  than  what  was 
in  the  original  building  so 
upgrades  can  be  done. 

The  function  of  a building 
may  have  changed  over  time. 
For  example,  the  interior  space 
may  have  been  reconfigured  so 
ventilation  may  also  need  to 
be  reconfigured. 

Dtidds  pointed  out  that 
most  of  the  newer  buildings 
on  campus  have  more  compli- 
cated systems  that  might  make 
it  more  ch;tllenging  to  recom- 
mission them. 

“But  we’ve  put  a lot  of  effort 
into  the  last  five  to  10  years  of 
buildings  to  make  sure  they’re 
really  working  properly  before 
the  projects  are  hruided  crver. 
We're  starting  horn  a better 
position  on  those  tharr  we 
have  on  buildings  before.” 

So  what  are  the  real  Itenefits 
of  the  recornrriissioriiiig  process? 

“The  benefits  are  savings  of 
money  and  energy.  If  a build 
ing  is  working  properly,  it’s 
also  more  comfort  able  for  the 
occupants.  The  potential  sav- 
ings is  lens  of  thousands  of 
dollars.” 

Dodds  said  old  doesnT 
always  equal  a problem. 

“The  oldest  buildings  aren’t 
necessarily  our  biggest  prob- 
lems because  they  didn’t  have 
very  much  in  them.  A lot  of 
buildings  that  were  built  in  the 
60s,  such  as  laboratories,  have 
a lot  of  problems.  They  were 
built  at  a time  before  the  OPEC 
oil  embargo  caused  everyone 
to  start  looking  at  conserva- 
tion, so  it  wasn’t  an  issue.” 


Should  we  fear  College  Street  air? 


College  Street  is  a major  artery  filled  with  vehicles  and  their  exhaust. 


BY  KELLY  RANKIN 

Going  to  class  may  be  bad 

for  your  health;  the  biologi- 
cal impacts  of  College  Street 
air,  read  the  title  of  Professor 

Chung-Wai  Chow’s  March 
17  talk. 

Chow,  a clinician-teacher  in 
the  division  of  respirology  at 
the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  a researcher  at  the 
Southern  Ontario  Centre  for 
Atmospheric  Aerosol  Research 
(SOCCAR),  said  the  title  of  her 
talk  was  meant  to  be  catchy. 

However,  that  doesn’t  mean 
it  isn’t  tme. 

Chow  researches  the  physio- 
logical effects  of  environmen- 
tal air  pollutants.  In  particular, 
she  is  interested  in  how  pol- 
lutants impact  lung  transplant 
patients.  She  said  the  environ- 
ment, along  with  genetics, 
is  a contributing  factor  that 
leads  to  transplants.  Chow 
also  believes  pollutants  play 
a role  in  transplant  rejection. 
“One  of  the  biggest  obstacles 
to  long-term  survival  post- 
transplant is  development  of 
chronic  rejection;  we  think 
the  environment  has  a role  to 
play,”  said  Chow. 

In  addition  to  transplant 
patients,  researchers  at 
SOCCAR  also  investigate  the 
effects  of  pollution  on  asth- 
matic and  other  respiratory  ill- 
nesses, as  well  as  its  effects  on 


climate  change. 

“We’re  interested  in  how 
particles  in  the  air  affect  the 
environment,  human  health 
and  climate,”  said  Professor 
Greg  Evans  of  chemical  engi- 
neering and  applied  chemistry 
and  SOCCAR’s  director.  “We 
study  the  air  you  breathe.” 

SOCCAR  research  involves 
faculty  from  multiple  disci- 
plines. 

“It’s  a collaboration  between 
people  in  arts  and  science, 
engineering  and  medicine,” 
said  Evans.  One  of  its  ongo- 
ing projects  is  to  continuously 
measure  the  air  quality  of 
College  Street.  “It  is  one  of  the 
more  instrumented  places  in 
the  world,”  said  Evans. 

Vehicle  emissions  are  one 
area  they  focus  on  at  the 
lab  located  in  the  Wallberg 
Building.  They  watch  traffic 
patterns  and  how  the  particle 
matter  found  in  the  air  changes 
as  traffic  increases  or  decreases 
over  the  course  of  a day. 

“Recent  epidemiology  has 
associations  between  how 
close  people  live  to  busy  road- 
ways and  a number  of  health 
outcomes,”  said  Evans.  “There 
is  a fair  cost  to  driving  our 
vehicles.” 

However,  not  all  particles  in 
the  air  are  bad,  or  man-made; 
some  are  made  up  of  naturally 
occurring  things  like  pollen 
and  are  also  responsible  for 


causing  irritation  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  airways. 

Chow  explained  that  when 
we  breathe  in,  the  cilia  in 
our  nostrils  and  upper  airway 
filters  out  some  particles. 
However,  ultra-fine  particles, 
less  than  100  nanometres  in 
size,  get  past  these  filters 
and  enter  the  alveoli  and 
blood  stream.  These  particles 
are  associated  with  diesel 
and  motor  vehicle  exhaust 
and  are  related  to  cardio- 
vascular and  blood  pressure 
changes. 

Evans  said  there  are 
approximately  20,000  ultra- 
fine  particles  per  cubic  metre 
of  air  tested  on  College  Street 
and  estimates  that  we  breathe 
in  five  million  ultra-fine  par- 
ticles with  every  breath. 

Although  air  quality  is 
better  now  than  30  years 
ago,  there  is  much  room  for 
improvement. 

“There  are  things  we  can  do 
in  terms  of  local  environment; 
planting  is  part  of  it,  and  the 
choice  of  vehicles  we  drive. 
Individual  choice  is  a big  part 
of  it,”  Chow  said. 

If  you’re  interested  in  find- 
ing out  more  about  aero- 
sol research,  Evans  will  be 
speaking  at  the  Centre  for 
Environment’s  Research 
Day  http://www. 
environment.utoronto. 
ca/ResearchDay.aspx. 


Make  every  day  Earth  Day:  Become  a U of  T Green  Ambassador 


BY  ELAH  FEDER 

As  Earth  Day  rolls  around 
each  year,  many  of  us  ask 
ourselves.  What  difference 
can  one  day  really  make?  It’s 
a legitimate  question  and  this 
year,  the  sustainability  office 
has  two  answers.  First,  the 
obvious:  having  one  day 
dedicated  to  celebrating  the 
Earth  helps  raise  environmen- 
tal awareness  and  that’s  where 


change  begins. 

Second,  Earth  Day  2011  is 
the  perfect  time  to  become 
a U of  T Green  Ambassador. 
Joining  the  Green  Ambassador 
network  is  your  opportunity  to 
address  the  other  364  days  of 
the  year,  starting  in  your  work- 
place. 

Staff-led  initiatives  have 
the  potential  to  make  a huge 
difference.  For  example,  two 
years  ago  Sandy  Levere  at 


telecommunications  teamed 
up  with  the  sustainability 
office  to  see  what  could  be 
done  about  all  the  phone- 
books  being  delivered  to  cam- 
pus and  sitting  abandoned  in 
hallways.  She  contacted  every 
department  on  campus  to  see 
whether  they  were  ordering 
more  than  they  needed,  and 
thanks  to  her  efforts,  U of  T 
ordered  4,170  fewer  phone- 
books  this  year,  a 75  per  cent 


drop  since  Levere  started  her 
campaign. 

If  you  think  your  office 
could  use  a little  help  in 
adopting  environmentally 
friendly  habits  such  as  turn- 
ing off  energy-guzzling 
equipment  or  lugging  mugs, 
consider  becoming  a Green 
Ambassador.  The  sustain- 
ability office  program  is  now 
accepting  applications.  Gain 
critical  leadership  skills  and 


join  a growing  group  of  sites, 
including  the  Division  of 
University  Advancement, 
the  Department  of 
Anthropology  and  Student 
Life,  who  are  already  plugged 
into  the  Green  Ambassador 
network. 

If  you  work  at  U of  T and  are 
passionate  about  sustainabil- 
ity, visit  http://uoft.me/ 
greenambassador s . Spots 
are  limited,  so  apply  soon. 
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Collaborative 

U of  T’s  recent  faculty  and  staff 
employee  survey  is  “a  good  news  story,” 
says  Professor  Angela  Hildyard,  vice- 
president  (human  resources  and  equity). 

“People  are  overwhelmingly  positive 
about  working  at  the  university  and 
being  part  of  this  community,”  she  said. 

However,  the  positive  results  aren’t 
something  Hildyard  plans  to  take  for 
granted. 

“As  an  employer  we  shouldn’t  rest  on 
our  laurels,”  she  said.  “We  must  con- 
sider how  to  make  sure  people  maintain 
their  level  of  engagement  and  commit- 
ment whether  they’re  new  employees  or 
have  been  here  45  years.” 

Hildyard  said  the  survey  plainly  indi- 
cated areas  where  improvement 
is  needed. 

“It’s  clear  to  me  that  recognition, 
morale,  communication,  workload 
issues  and  the  relationship  between 
work  and  personal  life  are  still  very 
important  issues,”  she  said.  “Working 
collaboratively,  we  can  create  innova- 
tive ways  of  addressing  these.” 

Professor  Edith  Hillan,  vice-provost 
(faculty  and  academic  life),  agreed  that 
collaboration  is  a key  to  successful 
change. 

“Given  the  size  and  complexity  of 
our  institution,  it  is  always  a delicate 
balancing  act  between  divisional  and 
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efforts  key  to  employee  satisfaction 


university  support,”  she  said.  “There 
is  no  way  we  can  get  all  things  right  at 
the  centre.  We  will  have  to  partner  with 
individual  faculties  in  determining  the 
best  way  to  make  improvements.” 

She  cited  resources  for  teaching  sup- 
port and  research  support  as  examples 
of  items  that  vary  widely  from  faculty 
to  faculty  or  across  campuses.  Fifty-eight 
per  cent  of  faculty  expressed  satisfaction 
with  the  former;  57  per  cent  with  the 
latter. 

“In  disciplines  such  as  science  and 
engineering,  for  instance,  new  faculty 
have  often  undertaken  post-doctoral 
study  where  they  learn  how  to  men- 
tor students  and  write  grants  before 
embarking  on  an  academic  career  path. 
In  other  disciplines,  such  as  humani- 
ties and  law,  this  may  not  be  the  case. 

So  there  is  no  one-size-fits-all  solution; 
many  of  the  issues  identified  in  the 
survey  will  need  to  be  addressed  at  the 
individual  faculty  level.” 

Hillan  also  noted  that  there  are  other 
tools  her  office  uses  to  get  feedback 
from  faculty,  such  as  focus  groups,  so 
the  survey  is  a piece  of  a larger  whole. 

Hildyard  mentioned  recognition  as  an 
area  where  a number  of  divisions  have 
been  showing  leadership.  Fifty-seven 
per  cent  of  faculty  and  staff  said  morale 
is  strong  in  their  work  units  and  58 


per  cent  agree  that  they 
receive  recognition  for 
their  accomplishments  at 
work. 

“The  morale  in  a work 
unit  is  a measure  of 
employee  engagement,” 
she  said.  “We  need  to 
create  a culture  where  we 
support  and  recognize 
one  another.  It’s  a mat- 
ter of  enhancing  values 
that  are  already  there  and 
moving  them  further 
along  the  continuum. 

We  need  to  find  ways  to 
recognize  both  day-to- 
day  contributions  and 
extraordinary  accomplishments  in  ways 
that  are  meaningful  and  consistent  and 
fit  with  our  culture.” 

Hildyard  and  Hillan  both  see  commu- 
nication as  a valuable  tool  in  effecting 
change.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  employees 
cited  good  communication  in  their 
work  units. 

“Communication  is  a perennial  chal- 
lenge,” said  Hillan.  “The  more  channels 
we  can  use,  the  better.” 

“Let’s  share  great  ideas  and  collabo- 
rate,” said  Hildyard.  “By  sharing  infor- 
mation, we  can  help  employees  see  how 
they  fit  into  the  big  picture  of  what  the 


university  does, 
whether  it’s  at  the 
local  or  institution- 
al level.” 

“The  University  of 
Toronto  wouldn’t 
be  the  outstand- 
ing institution  it  is 
if  we  didn’t  have 
thousands  of  staff 
doing  a fabulous 
job  every  day.  We 
need  to  find  a way 
of  recognizing  that 
better.” 

However,  Hillan, 
too,  emphasized 
that  overall,  the  sur- 
vey results  are  good  news. 

“When  well  over  80  per  cent  of  ten- 
ured and  teaching  stream  faculty  say 
that  they  are  proud  to  work  at 
U ofT,  we’re  doing  something  right.” 

Amorell  Saunders  N’Daw,  director 
of  the  office  of  the  principal  and  vice- 
president  at  U of  T Scarborough,  gives 
the  administration  kudos  for  doing  the 
survey. 

“To  the  university’s  credit,  they  have 
returned  again  four  years  later  to  ask  for 
input,”  she  said.  “We  know  they’re  seri- 
ous in  their  ongoing  pursuit  of  making 
this  the  ideal  workplace.” 


UTSC's  Amorell 
Saunders  N'Daw 


EMPLOYEES  OFFER  FEEDBACK  ABOUT  SPEAKING  UP  SURVEY 


The  University  of  Toronto’s 
2010  faculty  and  staff  employee 
survey  yielded  responses  that 
were  generally  very  positive,  with 
87  per  cent  across  all  three  cam- 
puses indicating  pride  in  working 
at  U of  T and  77  per  cent  some- 
what or  very  satisfied  with  work- 
ing at  the  university. 

Employees’  personal  experiences 
reflect  the  survey  results,  as  the 
Bulletin  discovered  in  speaking 
with  a faculty  member  and  two 
administrative  staff  members. 

“I  think  the  University  of 
Toronto  does  a very  good  job 
in  providing  us  with  the  tools 
and  resources  we  need  to  do  our 
work,”  said  Amorell  Saunders  N’Daw,  director 
of  the  office  of  the  vice-president  and  principal  at 
U of  T Scarborough.  “I  know  what  is  expected  of  me 
in  my  role  and  I receive  regular  feedback  so  I know 
how  I am  doing.” 

She  said  she  enjoys  considerable  autonomy  in  her 
work  and  has  an  opportunity  to  take  initiative,  not- 
ing, “They  go  hand  in  hand.  I have  the  autonomy 
to  be  able  to  organize  my  work  and  achieve  results 
in  the  best  way  possible.” 

Saunders  N’Daw  believes  U of  T’s  environment 
fosters  good  work. 

“We  are  an  employer  of  choice  and  a top  GTA 


employer.  It  speaks  to  the  univer- 
sity’s ongoing  commitment  to  make 
the  workplace  a friendly  environ- 
ment and  a learning  environment.” 
Mary  Choi,  the  chief  administra- 
tive officer  for  Woodsworth  College, 
said  she  isn’t  surprised  to  find  that 
U of  T employees  are  motivated. 

“The  motivation  factor  comes  from 
the  students,”  she  said.  “The  fact  that 
we  support  them  and  they  are  our 
main  customers  and  clients  means 
that  what  we  do  affects  their  lives 
and  that’s  a big  motivator  for  my  col- 
leagues and  me.” 

Choi  left  the  university 
for  a decade  to  raise  her 
children  and  is  delighted 

to  be  back. 

“It’s  a highly  recognized,  reputable  insti- 
tution,” she  said.  “Everyone  is  envious  that 
I work  at  U of  T.” 

At  the  U of  T Mississauga,  Professor 
Shafique  Virani  of  historical  studies 
expressed  his  approval  of  the  university’s 
efforts  to  foster  diversity  and  fairness. 

“I’d  say  that  the  fact  Toronto  is  such 
a diverse  city  carries  on  into  the  univer- 
sity itself,”  said  Virani.  “People  here  at 
U of  T value  pluralism  and  see  that  as  a 
strength.” 


He  lauded  the  university  for  making  equity  part  of 
a vice-presidential  portfolio,  with  Professor  Angela 
Hildyard  serving  as  vice-president  (human 
resources  and  equity). 

“The  fact  that  the  university  rates  highly  with 
regard  to  equity  is  one  of  the  reasons  survey  results 
about  fairness  and  diversity  are  so  positive,”  he  said. 
“It  is  taken  seriously  at  the  highest  level.” 

Virani  was  impressed,  but  not  surprised,  that 
more  than  half  of  U of  T’s  faculty  and  staff  took 
time  to  fill  out  the  survey. 

“With  the  last  survey,  the  fact  is  that  in  areas 
where  there  was  concern,  action  was  taken,”  he 
said.  “Survey  results  influence  future  plans. 

“Faculty  expressed  a desire 
for  more  professional  devel- 
opment in  the  last  survey 
and  now  the  provost’s  office 
has  expanded  the  number  of 
workshops  and  seminars  for 
faculty.  1 see  that  as  a great 
step  forward.” 

He’s  happy  that  the  univer- 
sity administration  is  inter- 
ested in  positive  change. 

“This  is  a tool  to  keep  us 
moving  forward,”  he  said  of 
the  survey.  “The  university  is 
always  a work  in  progress  and 
they’d  like  to  improve  it  and 
make  it  a better  place.” 


Woodsworth  CAO  Mary  Choi 


Professor  Shafique  Virani  of  UTM 
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PRIORITY  MATRIX:  READING 
THE  OVERALL  FACTORS 

The  priority  matrix  depicted  here  is  one  way  to  quickly  make  sense  of  the  sur- 
vey results.  It’s  a tool  that  shows  how  groups  of  similarly  themed  questions, 
called  factors,  statistically  associate  with  overall  satisfaction  about  being  a 
U of  T employee.  Examples  of  factors  from  the  survey  include  Recognition, 

My  Work  and  My  Department. 

On  the  priority  matrix  there  are  four  quadrants:  the  top  squares  are  areas  where 
there  are  high  scores  and  the  bottom  squares  are  areas  with  lower  scores.  The 
squares  on  the  right  are  strongly  associated  with  satisfaction  (e.g..  My  Work  and 
Pride  at  U of  T)  and  the  areas  on  the  left  less  strongly  associated  with  overall 
satisfaction  but  are  still  important  to  examine  since  they  reflect  U of  T’s  institu- 
tional values  (e.g..  Equity  & Diversity,  Communication). 
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The  factors  appearing  in  the  top  squares  are  U of  T’s  areas  of  strength.  The  fac- 
tors appearing  in  the  bottom  squares  are  the  priority  areas  for  improvement.  U of 
T will  be  focusing  its  efforts  in  these  areas  during  the  coming  months  to  further 
analyze  and  address  the  issues  identified  by  employees. 

• The  bottom  right  quadrant  shows  factors  which  are  strongly  associated  with 
overall  satisfaction  but  received  low  scores. 

•The  bottom  left  quadrant  features  factors  that  are  not  strongly  associated  with 
overall  satisfaction  about  working  at  U of  T but  do  suggest  areas  where  improve- 
ment is  needed. 
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The  overall  results  posted  on  the  U of  T portal  are  grouped  by  the  factors  used  in 
this  matrix.  You  will  find  a list  of  the  questions  that  make  up  each  factor  on  the 
portal  survey  site  (see  link  below).  It  might  be  helpful  to  have  this  graphic  handy 
while  you’re  looking  at  how  U of  T did  on  the  survey. 

To  view  the  overall  results,  log  in  to  the  portal  at  www.portal.utoronto.ca 
(you’ll  need  your  UTORid).  For  assistance,  go  to  the  Speaking  Up  Survey  site  at: 

http://www.hrandequity.utoronto.ca/news/survey.htm. 


Federated  universities  pleased  with  survey  results 


There  was  a new  twist  to  the  distribu- 
tion list  for  the  University  of  Toronto’s 
2010  faculty  and  staff  employee  survey: 
unlike  2006,  this  time  around  the  univer- 
sity’s three  federated  universities 
took  part. 

“Professor  Angela  Hildyard  (vice- 
presidenf , human  resources  and  equity) 
discussed  the  survey  in  a class  she  was 
teaching  and  a Vic  student  asked  if  the 
federated  universities  were  included,  so 
she  proceeded  to  invite  us,”  said  Helen 
Zias,  manager  of  human  resources  for 
Vicforia  University.  “We  jumped  at  the 
offer  to  hear  from  our  staff  and  partner 
with  U of  T.” 

Participation  rates  at  the  University 
of  St.  Michael’s  College  (69  per  cent), 
Victoria  University  (70  per  cent)  and 
Trinity  College  (56  per  cent)  were  excel- 
lent, exceeding  the  52  per  cent  rate  for  fhe 
rest  of  U of  T.  In  addition  to  providing  a 
snapshot  of  employee  satisfaction  today, 
the  responses  will  form  a baseline  against 
which  each  college  can  compare  future 


Trinity  College's  Hoskin  Avenue  entrance. 


survey  results. 

Institutional  pride  was  apparent  at  all 
three  federated  universities,  with  93  per 
cent  of  Trinity  employees,  87  per  cent 
of  Vicforia  employees  and  81  per  cent  of 
St.  Mike’s  employees  expressing  pride  at 
working  at  their  institution. 

“It  was  wonderful  to  see  70  per  cent 
of  Vicforia’s  employees  take  part  in  the 
Speaking  Up  survey,”  said  Professor  Paul 
Gooch,  president  of  Victoria  University. 
“We  like  to  think  that  members  of  the  Vic 
community  have  a high  level  of  engage- 
ment and  commitment  to  the  institution. 
The  positive  responses  to  the  survey  and 
response  rate  itself  demonstrate  that  this 
is,  in  fact,  the  case.” 

Sister  Anne  Anderson,  president  of 
the  University  of  St.  Michael’s  College, 
echoed  his  sentiments. 

“I  am  pleased,  but  not  surprised,  that 
81  per  cent  of  those  who  responded  to 
the  survey  indicated  that  they  are  proud 
to  work  at  the  University  of  St.  Michael’s 
College,”  she  said.  “The  survey  results  tell 
us  that  our  employees  not  only  take  pride 
in  their  own  work  but  care  about  the  over- 
all success  of  the  university  as  well.  We  are 
very  fortunate  to  have  such  a dedicated 
and  skilled  team  of  people  to  support  our 
students  and  mission.” 

At  Trinity,  Professor  Andy  Orchard, 
provost  of  the  college,  noted,  “As  some- 
one who  is  100  per  cent  proud  to  be  a part 
of  Trinity  College,  I am  deUghfed  to  see 
that  93  per  cent  of  those  who  responded 
feel  the  same.  The  fact  that  we  are  also 
widely  seen  as  a socially  and  environmen- 
tally responsible  institution  is  a tribute  to 


the  hard  work  and  deep  commitment  of 
many  unsung  heroes  here.” 

Motivation  is  also  high  among  employ- 
ees of  the  federated  universities.  St.  Mike’s 
leads  the  way  with  85  per  cent  of  if  s 
faculty  and  staff  indicating  that  they  feel 
motivated  in  their  jobs.  At  Trinity,  the  rate 
is  80  per  cent,  followed  by  Victoria  at  77 
per  cent. 

Communication  is  one  area  mentioned 
by  employees  at  all  three  federated  univer- 
sities as  something  that  needs  improve- 
ment. At  Trinity,  a two-way  communica- 
tion strategy  to  investigate  and  discuss 
employee  needs  is  something  that  is 
missing.  St.  Michael’s  employees  aren’t  as 
concerned  about  communication  within 
their  work  units;  they  are  more  interested 
in  understanding  senior  leadership’s 
direction  and  the  changes  underway. 
Employees  flagged  Victoria  University’s 
interdepartmental  communication  as  an 
issue  of  concern  and  work  is  already  m 
progress  to  rectify  this. 

“We  are  developing  a communica- 
tion strategy  to  ensure  that  staff  are  well 
Informed  about  the  university’s  chal- 
lenges and  goals  and  that  senior  leaders 
communicate  a clear  vision  of  where  the 
university  is  heading,”  said  Victoria’s  Zias. 

The  heartening  response  to  the  survey 
has  inspired  the  administrators  at  all  three 
federated  universities.  Like  U of  T’s  central 
administration  and  the  leaders  at  U of  T 
Mississauga  and  U of  T Scarborough,  fhey 
take  the  results  seriously  and  intend  to  use 
them  in  suggesting  changes. 

“Such  a deep  level  of  pride  and  com- 
mitment only  makes  the  more  detailed 


The  Queen's  Park  gates  surrounding 
University  of  St.  Michael's  College. 

and  implicit  comments  and  suggestions 
highlighted  by  this  useful  survey  all  the 
more  thought-provoking  and  immediate: 
the  Trinity  community  has  spoken,  and 
we  will  listen,”  said  Orchard. 

Victoria’s  Gooch  noted,  “This  gives  us 
a very  real  understanding  of  what  our 
employees  are  thinking  and  helps  us  iden- 
tify areas  that  need  improvement.  We  will 
be  paying  particular  attention  to  inaeased 
communication  amongst  employees, 
thanks  to  the  results  of  this  survey.” 

At  St.  Mike’s,  Anderson  agreed. 

“The  survey  provides  us  with  valu- 
able insights  into  what  we  are  doing 
well  and  where  we  have  more  work 
to  do.  By  knowing  the  issues  that  are 
weighing  on  our  community,  we  can 
work  with  our  employees  to  undertake 
improvements  for  all.” 

It  may  be  the  first  time  the  federated 
universities  have  participated  in  the 
employee  survey  but  given  the  high 
response  rate  and  the  administration’s 
interest  in  the  results,  it’s  undoubtedly 
not  the  last. 


CAZ  ZYVATKAUSKAS 
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PhD  candidate  is  jazzed  about  mathematics 


Alex  Bloemendal's  extraordinary  ability  comes  from  a natural  love  of  mathematics. 


BY  MICHAEL  KENNEDY 

When  he  was  five  years  old, 
Alex  Bloemendal's  favourite 
toy  wasn’t  a fire  truck  or  his 
Optimus  Prime  action  figure. 
Nor  was  it  the  brown  upright 
Bechstein  piano  he  would  come 
to  master  years  later. 

Bloemendal’s  favourite 
toy  was  his  mother’s  Texas 


Instmments  calculator. 

As  a child,  Bloemendal  always 
demonstrated  an  affinity  for 
mathematics.  But  it  wasn’t 
until  high  school,  when  he  was 
attending  University  of  Toronto 
Schools  (UTS),  that  he  was  really 
challenged  in  the  subject  for  the 
first  time.  “I  had  this  teacher. 

Dr.  Rice,  who  took  me  on  and 
really  engaged  me,”  Bloemendal 


recounted.  “He  showed  me  that 
math  is  this  beautiful  field  and 
he  really  inspired  me  to  continue 
in  my  studies.” 

But  like  so  many  other 
child  sensations,  math  wasn’t 
Bloemendal’s  only  flair.  From  a 
young  age,  and  perhaps  unsur- 
prisingly, Alex  was  a virtuoso  on 
the  piano. 

There  is  a common 


understanding  among  math- 
ematicians that  math  is  in 
fact  the  basis  of  sound.  Time, 
rhythm,  meter,  intervals  and 
harmony  all  have  a firm  ground- 
ing in  math.  So  to  those  who 
knew  Bloemendal,  his  uncanny 
ability  to  tickle  the  ivories  and 
reproduce  a tune  he  had  heard 
moments  earlier  came  as  no 
surprise.  “It’s  one  way  to  really 
liven  things  up  at  a dull  party.” 

As  graduation  neared  at  UTS, 
Bloemendal  faced  a difficult 
decision.  He  knew  he  wanted  to 
pursue  his  studies  in  math  but 
he  was  considering  several  dif- 
ferent universities  — and  one 
had  offered  him  a scholarship 
as  incentive.  While  still  in  high 
school,  Bloemendal  connected 
with  Professor  Jeremy  Quastel 
in  the  math  department  at 
the  University  of  Toronto.  An 
enthralling  conversation  about 
probability  was  enough  to  seal 
the  deal.  Bloemendal  knew  he 
was  home. 

In  2001,  he  enrolled  in  the 
university’s  gmeUing  math  spe- 
cialist program.  By  his  third  year, 
he  was  aTAin  the  notoriously 
taxing  program,  an  impressive 
feat  by  any  standards — child 
prodigy  or  not. 

After  taking  a few  months  off 
to  travel  across  North  America, 
Bloemendal  decided  to  return  to 
academia  to  pursue  his  PhD  in 
math  at  U ofT.  It  was  under  the 
guidance  of  Professor  Balint 


Virag,  one  of  Bloemendal’s 
most  significant  mentors,  that 
he  resolved  to  focus  on  modem 
probability  for  his  PhD. 

“Modem  probability  is  not 
about  figuring  out  the  likelihood 
of  a single  event  occurring.  It’s 
about  investigating  systems 
or  setups  where  there’s  a lot 
of  randomness,”  Bloemendal 
explained.  “If  we  know  how 
members  of  a population  inter- 
act, how  contagious  must  a 
disease  be  to  become  epidemic? 
There’s  real-world  application 
here.” 

In  a couple  of  months — 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his 
academic  career — Bloemendal 
will  leave  Toronto  to  pursue 
post-doctoral  work  at  Harvard 
University.  In  Boston  he  will 
be  studying  patterns  in  huge, 
highly-stmctured  data  sets  such 
as  one  might  find  in  medical  or 
population  genetics. 

“There  is  no  question  U of  T 
has  one  of  the  best  undergraduate 
math  programs  in  North  America 
and  I’m  really  going  to  miss 
it  here.”  Bloemendal  said.  “By 
my  second  year  atUofTI  already 
realized  how  lucky  I was  to  be 
able  to  attend  this  institution 
and  be  enrolled  in  this  program. 
I’m  Indebted  to  all  of  my  teach- 
ers. There  were  so  many  people 
within  the  department  who  had  a 
tremendous  impact  on  my  intel- 
lectual growth  and  I’m  so  grateful 
to  them  all.” 


U OF  T HONOURS  WINNERS  OF  ACCESSIBILITY  AWARDS 


BY  KELLY  RANKIN 

Accessibility  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  is  not  about  accom- 
modating someone  who  is  dif- 
ferent. It’s  about  re-evaluating 


the  way  we  work  to  make  sure 
that  all  students  have  barrier- 
free  access  to  education. 

On  March  30,  faculty,  staff 
and  students  were  honoured  at 
the  2011  Accessibility  Awards 


for  their  work  in  ensuring  all 
students  with  disabilities  get 
what  they  need  to  achieve  aca- 
demic success. 

“The  purpose  of  the  awards 
is  to  recognize  and  celebrate 
the  everyday  ways  in  which 
faculty  and  staff  and  students 
foster  inclusion  through  their 
actions  and  reflection  on  how 
they  can  remove  barriers  and 
open  barriers,”  said  Tanya 
Lewis,  director  of  academic 
success  and  accessibility  services. 

Sol  Express,  a theatre  troupe 
with  L ’Arche  Toronto,  per- 
formed a piece  called  Hope 
to  open  the  awards.  The 
keynote  address  was  deliv- 
ered by  Professor  Tanya 
Titchkovsky  of  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education. 

Joining  Lewis  in  welcoming 
award  recipients  and  guests 
were  John  (Jack)  Fetch, 
chair  of  Governing  Council, 
and  Lucy  Fromowitz,  assis- 
tant vice-president  (student  life). 

Fetch,  who  has  been  work- 
ing with  the  advocacy  group 
Students  for  Barrier-free  Access 
(http://sba.sa.utoronto. 
ca) — recipients  of  an  award — 
acknowledged  how  much 
the  group  taught  him  about 
accessibility  at  U of  T.  He  also 
announced  that  Governing 
Council  will  be  implementing 
an  awareness  program  that 


introduces  all  governors  to 
accessibility  requirements  and 
services  at  U of  T. 

Fromowitz  reminded  the 
audience  that  accessibility  ser- 
vices doesn’t  belong  to  solely 
to  one  department,  it  belongs 
to  all  of  us.  “ [The  award  recipi- 
ents] don’t  view  their  work  as 
a service  provided,  they  view 
it  as  an  inclusion,”  she  said. 
“They  understand  inclusion 
from  a values  perspective,  not 
just  as  a service.” 

Two  such  recipients  from 
the  Department  of  History, 
Professor  Kenneth  Mills, 
chair  of  the  department,  and 
Professor  Lori  Loeb,  graduate 
co-ordinator,  were  recognized 
for  their  efforts  in  obtain- 
ing permission  for  Sheyfali 
Saujani  to  pursue  a doctoral 
degree  in  history  part  time. 

Currently,  the  standard  policy 
is  to  pursue  a PhD  on  a full- 
time basis.  For  Saujani  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  her  to 
keep  up  with  the  daunting 
reading  requirements  because 
she  uses  a screen  reader  to  scan 
and  read  texts,  thus  requiring 
more  time  for  reading. 

“They  recognized  my  capa- 
city, rather  than  pay  disabil- 
ity,” said  Saujani.  “They  made 
it  possible  for  someone  with 
a disability  to  participate  in 
doctoral  scholarship.” 

If  everyone  had  simply 


accepted  the  full-time  policy  at 
face  value  Saujani  might  have 
gone  to  another  school,  or 
worse,  given  up  on  the  idea 
of  pursuing  a PhD. 

“It  seems  ridiculous  that  we 
would  turn  away  a talented 
student,”  said  Loeb. 

“We  want  them  to  be  a part 
of  our  community.  They’ve 
got  talent,  they’ve  got  perspec- 
tives that  other  people  don’t 
have,”  said  Lewis.  “We  want 
their  contributions.” 

Each  awardee  received  a 
certificate.  Also  receiving 
awards  were:  Professor  Alana 
Boland,  undergraduate  co- 
ordinator in  geography  and 
planning;  The  Autisticats 
(http:// www.autisticats. 
ca),  students  on  the  autism 
spectrum  who  meet  with  stu- 
dents to  discuss  autism,  iden- 
tity and  living  with  autism; 
Heather  Kelly,  director  of 
student  services  at  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies;  and 
Shelley  Murphy,  a PhD  can- 
didate at  the  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education  (OISE). 

Letters  of  Commendation 
were  given  to  Professor  Linda 
White  of  political  science;  the 
undergraduate  Department  of 
Geography  and  Planning; 
Professor  Christopher  Matzner 
of  astronomy  and  astrophysics; 
and  Sara  Carpenter,  a PhD 
candidate  at  OISE. 


m UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 

DIRECTOR,  BANTING  AND  BEST  DIABETES  CENTRE 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of  Director,  Banting  and  Best  Diabetes 
Centre,  Faculty  of  Medicine,  University  of  Toronto. 

The  Banting  and  Best  Diabetes  Centre  (BBDC)  was  established  in  1978  as  an 
extra-departmental  unit  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  (http://www.facmed.utoronto. 
ca)  at  the  University  of  Toronto  with  the  primary  objective  of  advancing  diabetes 
research,  education,  and  clinical  practice.  The  BBDC  is  an  academic  interdisciplin- 
ary hub  for  researchers  and  their  students  and  trainees  engaged  in  diabetes  research. 
For  detailed  information  on  the  BBDC,  including  the  research  profiles  of  its  regis- 
tered members,  visit  http://www.bbdc.org. 

The  successful  candidate  will  succeed  a distinguished  coterie  of  directors,  and  will 
plan  and  execute  strategies  to  enable  the  BBDC  to  sustain  and  to  enhance  its  leader- 
ship and  innovation  in  diabetes  research  and  education.  S/he  will  be  an  internation- 
ally-recognized scholar  (full/associate  professor)  and  a respected  scientist  with  a 
successful  track  record  in  interdisciplinary  collaboration  in  the  field  of  diabetes. 
S/he  will  bring  visionary  strategic  directions,  and  outstanding  leadership,  manage- 
ment, and  communication  skills. 

Applications  consisting  of  a letter  of  interest  and  CV  may  be  submitted  online  at 
http://www.jobs.utoronto.ca/faculty  (Job  # 1100299)  or  by  sending  to: 

Prof  Catharine  Whiteside,  Dean 

c/o  Anastasia  Meletopoulos,  Academic  Affairs  Specialist 

Office  of  the  Dean 

Faculty  of  Medicine,  University  of  Toronto 

Room  2109,  Medical  Sciences  Building 

1 King’s  College  Circle 

Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  1A8  CANADA 

F 416  978  1774  anastasia.meletopoulos@utoronto.ca 

The  closing  date  for  this  position  is  Thursday  April  21,  2011,  or  until  filled. 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  strongly  committed  to  diversity  within  its  community  and  especially  welcomes  ap~ 
plications  from  visible  minority  group  members,  women.  Aboriginal  persons,  persons  with  disabilities,  members 
of  sexual  minority  groups,  and  others  who  may  contribute  to  the  further  diversification  of  ideas.  All  qualified 
candidates  are  encouraged  to  apply;  however,  Canadians  and  permanent  residents  will  be  given  priority. 
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HE  SAID 


SHE  SAID 


The  benefit  of  bad  TV 


BY  PAUL  FRAUMENI 


March  7 was  an  annoying  day  at  the  office. 

Not  sad  or  tragic.  Just  annoying  — in  the  most 
teeth-grinding,  nails-on-a-hlackboard  way. 

When  I got  home  that  night  I was  in  a posi- 
tively foul  mood.  1 tried  all  kinds  of  remedies  to 
settle  down  (immersed  myself  in  baseball  stats, 
ambled  around  the  yard  trying  to  let  the  gran- 
deur of  nature  ease  my  percolating  mind),  but 
nothing  worked. 

At  10  p.m.,  I figured  that  a movie  might  help. 

I selected  two  from  my  collection,  one  inspiring 
(Good  Will  Hunting) 
and  one  crazy-fun- 
ny (The  Hangover), 
but  then  thought 
my  toxic  disposi- 
tion would  spoil 
the  good  effects 
of  either  film. 

So  1 flipped  the 
TV  on  and  watched 
the  first  show  that 
came  along. 

Eureka!  By  the 
time  the  program 
finished  at  11  p.m., 
my  annoyance 

was,  as  if  by  magic,  gone.  I went  up  to  bed  happy 
and  contented,  pretty  much  forgetting  the  both- 
ersome events  of  the  day. 

The  show  was  called  Harry’s  Law.  And  here's 
the  ironic  part  — Harry’s  Law  is  the  most  awful 
TV  program  I’ve  ever  seen.  Kathy  Bates  stars  as  a 
lawyer  who  was  originally  a patent  lawyer  but  is 
now  a do-gooder  lawyer. 

Nice  concept,  but  the  execution  is  just  hor- 
rible. Harry  breaks  through  legal  barriers  that 
the  United  Nations  couldn’t  handle.  Ms.  Bates 
is  a fine  actor,  but  even  she  can’t  make  the  hack- 
neyed lines  and  ridiculous  setup  believable. 

Still,  I loved  it.  The  worse  it  got,  the  more  I 
was  glued  to  it.  With  every  utterance  from  an 
actor’s  mouth  I mumbled,  “Oh,  c’mon!”  or 
“This  is  absolute  garbage.”  And  I couldn’t  stop 
watching. 

So,  I have  a new  dmg  to  vanquish  the  ill 
effects  of  a terrible  day  at  the  office.  That  drug 
is  called  Bad  TV. 

Listen,  I know  quality  TV.  There’s  The  Wire, 
Breaking  Bad,  The  West  Wing,  The  Sopranos, 
Dexter,  Six  Feet  Under,  Mad  Men,  Friday  Night 
Lights.  Marvellous  work  that  is  so  good,  you 
can’t  believe  it’s  from  TV. 


But  when  you  have  the  Annoyance  Blues, 
quality  TV  isn’t  going  to  work.  The  Wire  makes 
you  think  about  important,  often  uncomfort- 
able things.  That  does  you  no  good  when  you 
need  to  delouse  yourself  from  a horrid  day  at 
the  office. 

Harry’s  Law,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  you 
unthink. 

Fortunately,  prime-time  TV  is  full  of  this  stuff. 
Ever  seen  Cougar  Town?  Ridiculous!  How  about 
Blue  Bloods  where  the  members  of  the  Regan 

family  (all  cops  and 
lawyers)  find  their 
way  onto  every  big 
case  the  New  York 
Police  Department 
faces?  Now,  come 
ON!  NCIS  and 
NCIS  LA?  Do  you 
have  to  be  a GQ  or 
Cosmo  model  to 
get  a part  in  these 
shows? 

And  then  there’s 
the  new  Body  of 
Proof,  with  Dana 
Delany  as  a neuro- 
surgeon who  is  now  a medical  examiner.  It’s  full 
of  “Oh,  come  ON”  characteristics.  Of  course  she’s 
gorgeous,  a genius,  a jerk,  but  a jerk  with  a heart; 
of  course  everyone  on  the  show  weighs  115 
pounds  EXCEPT  for  the  comic  relief  guy;  and  of 
course  they  are  working  in  the  public  sector  but 
they  have  nicer  offices  than  someone  with  Bill 
Gates’  money. 

And,  of  course,  like  all  bad  TV  shows,  the  plot 
is  solved  within  an  hour.  You  know  that  at 
10:28,  you’re  going  to  say,  “They’ll  never  solve 
this  one.”  And  you  know  that  at  10:48,  they’ll 
solve  it. 

Sheesh,  what  garbage.  And  perfect  for  when 
you  need  to  exorcise  the  demons  of  the  working 
world. 

So  thank  you,  TV  Land,  for  the  rotten  work 
you  produce.  You  are  a doing  a service  to 
humankind  and  you  probably  have  no  idea. 
Keep  up  the  bad  work! 

Oh,  today’s  Tuesday.  Body  of  Proof  at  10! 
Can’t  wait! 

Paul  Fraumeni  is  the  director  of  communications  for 
the  office  of  the  vice-president  (research).  He  shares 
this  space  with  Caz  Zyvatkauskas. 
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Call  Movie  416-978-2106 


email  movie. palanca@utoronto.ca 


The  Book  Sale 

The  Friends  of  the  Library,  Trinity  College 

36th  Annual  Sale 

October  20  - 24,  2011 
Thursday  - Monday 


To  help  with  the  sale, 
or  to  donate  books 
cal!  416  978  6750 


www.trinity.utoronto.ca/booksale 


THE  TWO 
SURE  THINGS 
IN  LIFE 


I can't  help  you  with  the  first  sure  thing  in  life, 
but  I can  assist  you  greatly  in  overcoming  the  anxiety 
of  the  second  sure  thing,  i.e.,  your  annual  filing  of 
Canadian  or  U.S.  tax  returns. 

Are  you  earning  Income  personally  from  consulting 
fees  or  other  sefl-employment? 

Are  you  aware  of  the  tax  savings  of  incorporation? 

If  you  are  a U.S.  citizen,  or  hold  a green  card,  and  have 
neglected  to  file  U.S.  tax  returns,  which  would  include 
reporting  certain  assets  being  held  outside  of  the  U.S., 
the  penalties  can  be  very  onerous. 

If  you  qualify,  a voluntary  disclosure  and  filing  of 
U.S.  returns  may  be  in  your  interest. 

I have  been  assisting  professors  and  faculty  in  solving 
their  Canadian  and  U.S.  tax  problems  for  many  years. 

Caii  or  email  for  a 
FREE  CONSULTATION 
I can  help  you. 

SIDNEY  S.  ROSS,  Chartered  Accountant 
Licensed  Public  Acountant 
Tel:  416-485-6069 
Email:  ssross@on.aibn.com 
118  EGLINTON  AVE  W.  SUITE  510,  Toronto  M4R  2G4 


Susan  Krever 


Sales  Represenlolive 


Office:  416,925.9191 
Fax:  416.925.3935 
Ceil:  416.258. 3920 

www.susankrever.com 

susankrever@chesfnutpark.com 


We  Deiiveri  Food  that  puts  you  on  top  of  the  world 


Enroll 
on  the 
monthly 
plan 
& save 
more! 

Focus 
on  your 
studies 
and 

leave  the 
cooking 
to  us. 


4^^ 


Ml.  Evepsst  Hsst3i)P3at 

Taste  cfUinjalayas 


Student  meal  plan  available 


[ 469  Bloor  St.  West.  Tel:  416-964-8849  • Fax:  416-964-7335 

Lunch  Buffet  & Dinner  A’  ia  Carte 

WM'w.inteverestrestaurant.ca 


North  Indian  & Nepalese  Cuisine 


2011  - International  Year  of  Chemistry 

ASK  A LAUREATE  EECTURES 

Professor  Sir  Harold  W.  Kroto  - ‘96  Nobel  Laureate 
Professor  Eugenia  Kumacheva  - L’OREAL-UNESCO  Award 
for  Women  in  Science,  2009  Laureate  for  North  America 
Professor  John  C.  Polanyi  - ‘86  Nobel  Laureate 
Dr.  Jurg  Zimmerman  - ‘04  Discoverers  Award 
Master  of  Ceremonies,  Steve  Paikin  Anchor  and  Sr,  Editor,  The  Agenda  with  Steve  Paikin 

Friday,  May  6 — 9:00am  - 12:30pm 

Convocation  Hall,  31  King’s  College  Circle  Tickets  at  the  door  First-come,  first-served 
www.chem.utoronto.ca/chemistry/askalaureate.php 


“I  was  raised  by  a single  mom  who  couldn’t  afford  to 
help  me  through  school.  Without  this  scholarship, 

I wouldn’t  be  able  to  pay  my  tuition.” 

KEVIN  D.  SHIELD  Pursuing  a Master  of  Health, Science 
in  Community  Health  & Epidemiology 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

TORONTO 


Leave  a gift  to  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  change  a student's  life.  Contact 
Michelle  Osborne  at  416-978-3811 
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Accommodation 

Rentals  Available 
• Metro  & Area  • 

Furnished  apartments  and  privately 
owned  family  homes  for  monthly  short/ 
long  term.  Upscale,  executive  quality. 
Prefer  3 months  minimum.  All  inclusive 
pricing,  www.silkwoodproperties.com 
or  paulette.warren@silkwoodproperties. 
com;  416-410-7561.  (Property  owners 
can  list  with  us.) 

Visiting  scholars  to  U of  T with  children, 
pets  may  be  interested  in  renting  a 
detached  bungalow.  Walking  distance 
to  subway,  20-minute  ride  to  St.  George 
campus  and  teaching  hospitals.  Call 
416-239-0115,  ext.  3. 

Downtown.  Fully  furnished  bachelor, 
one-  and  two-bedroom  condos,  close  to 
hospitals  and  U of  T.  Most  have  ensuite 
laundry,  balcony,  gym,  24-hour  secu- 
rity. Clean,  bright,  tastefully  furnished. 
Personal  attention  to  your  needs.  416- 
920-1473.  www.celebritycondoservices. 
com 

King-Bathurst.  Downtown,  furnished  & 
equipped  1 -bedroom  apartment.  $1,375/ 
month  inclusive.  Security,  fitness  cen- 
tre, recreation  & shopping  on  premises. 
Near  public  transit  & U of  T.  Details 
& photos  at  http://toapt.tripod.com/ 
apt2.html;  email:  micheline.scammell® 
sympatico.ca 

www.indiangroveflat.com:  sunny 

one-bedroom  apartment,  high  ceilings, 
hardwood-floors,  private  deck.  Leafy, 
quiet,  family  oriented  street,  one  block 
from  subway  & High  Park,  walk  to  gro- 
cery, shopping,  restaurants.  Fully  fur- 
nished, cable  TV,  Internet,  printer/scan- 
ner, well-equipped  kitchen.  No  pets,  no 
smoking,  available  May,  416-806-3423. 

Leslieville,  year  rental.  Stylish,  fully- 
furnished,  child-friendly,  3-bedroom, 
2-bathroom  family  home.  Fantastic 
neighbourhood,  close  to  universities, 
teaching  hospitals,  colleges,  steps 
to  streetcars,  parks,  dining,  shops. 
Summer  2011  to  Summer  2012.  $2,200 
utilities  included.  A/C,  laundry,  Internet. 
No  smoking.  Call  Ken:  416-320-7186, 
kenbabstock@sympatico.ca 

700  King  Street  W.,  suite  913,  $1,400/ 
month.  All  furnished.  Loft  (view  on  lake), 
large  windows,  650  sq.ft.,  1 bedroom, 
open-concept  living/dining  area.  5 
appliances.  Locker.  Internet.  Security. 
Roof  patio.  Gym.  Available  May  2011. 
Fabienne  Clement,  416-504-0560, 
f.clement@bellnet.ca 


Bloor/Yonge.  Close  to  subway,  U of  T. 
2-bedroom  furnished  apartment  for  July, 
August,  September,  $1,700.  Also  fur- 
nished room,  2-bedroom  apartment. 
May,  $750.  Parking,  amenities,  laundry, 
cable,  Internet.  416-920-2707.  abrights® 
hotmail.com 

May  1.  Rathnelly.  Immaculate  stu- 
dio in  quiet  home.  Fully  furnished  and 
equipped.  Just  bring  your  suitcase.  Walk 
to  U of  T,  hospitals,  Yorkville.  Separate 
entrance;  laundry  access.  Everything 
included.  $780.  jane.cooney@sympatico. 
ca;  416-944-0832. 

Bloor-Runnymede  subway.  2-bedroom, 
main  floor  of  triplex,  bright,  newly  reno- 
vated, steps  to  subway,  parks,  high- 
ways, restaurants,  cafes,  bookstores, 
boutiques,  bloorrunnymede@gmail.com 
June  1.  $1,590  + hydro. 

U of  T (Major  St.)  Private  apartment 
in  Victorian  house.  Fully  furnished  and 
fully  equipped.  Antiques  and  modern 
appliances  designed  for  a professional 
or  a couple.  Excellent  location,  5-minute 
walk  to  U of  T,  restaurants  and  subway. 
Bright,  spiral  staircase,  one-bedroom, 
large  deck,  wireless.  Available  June 
1 or  earlier  for  the  academic  year  or 
longer.  $1,800  inclusive.  Margaret,  416- 
926-8984. 

Annex.  Spadina  & Harbord.  One- 
bedroom  apartment  renovated,  bright 
and  clean  in  a quiet  Victorian  house 
with  private  entrance,  30  seconds'  walk 
to  university.  Basic  furniture  is  included. 
$1,300  per  month,  utilities  included.  No 
smokers,  no  pets.  To  view  it,  please  call 
416-731-6716. 

Summer  executive  rental.  Three-storey 
Victorian  with  parking  available,  down- 
town, Grange  Park.  Three  bedrooms, 
two  baths,  including  third-floor  master 
retreat  with  ensuite  bath,  sitting  room, 
deck.  $5,000  per  month,  beginning  in 
June.  416-546-9088. 

Active  woman  professional  has  room  to 
rent  in  fabulous  large  flat  in  Little  Italy/ 
Annex  to  faculty/grad  student.  Non- 
smoker,  very  neat  and  clean,  sense  of 
humour.  $800.  cjimages@telus.net 

Gerrard/Bay.  July  1.  1,235  sq.  ft.  18th 
floor.  Living  room/dining  room,  2 bed- 
rooms, 2 baths  (one  ensuite),  solarium, 
locker,  parking.  Liberties  Building,  ame- 
nities: pool,  gym,  track,  sauna.  $2,250/ 
month  utilities  included  (except  phone), 
647-344-6477.  ssharir@ualberta.ca  or 
nsharir@rogers.com 

Bloor  Bathurst.  Two-floor  furnished 
apartment  in  1910  house.  Minutes  to  uni- 
versity/TTC.  Two  bedrooms,  1.5  baths. 


deck,  cable,  internet,  garden.  Suits  1-2 
non-smokers.  $3,000/month  plus  hydro. 
Available  October  15.  rmg54321@yahoo. 
com 

Semi-furnished  executive  townhouse 
2000  sq.  ft.,  2 bedrooms,  office,  Th 
baths,  Jaccuzzi,  A/C,  fireplace,  washer/ 
dryer,  yard,  parking.  July  1 or  sooner. 
Five  minutes  to  North  York  City  Centre 
subway,  Yonge  St.  $2,000  plus  utilities. 
shehnaz.alidina@gmail.com 

• Vacation/Leisure  • 

Beautiful  large,  3-bedroom  Muskoka 
cottage  near  Gravenhurst.  1%  hours 
from  Toronto  on  picturesque  lake. 
Great  views,  sandy  beach.  Ready  for  all 
retreats,  now  booking  for  spring/sum- 
mer holidays!  Excellent  road  access  yet 
wonderfully  private.  416-782-4530. 

Haliburton  Highlands.  Three-bedroom 
cedar  cottage  on  hill  overlooking  bay,  3 
acres.  Good  fishing,  canoe.  Booking  for 
summer  holidays.  Contact  lmacdowe@ 
interhop.net;  see  www.pinehillcottage. 
ca 

• Overseas  • 

Provence.  South  of  France.  Furnished 
three-bedroom  two  bathroom  house 
with  terrace,  picturesque  Puyloubier, 
20  km  from  Aix.  Available  from  July  for 
short-  or  long-term  rental.  Please  con- 
tact Beth  at  416-533-8844  or  b.savan® 
utoronto.ca;  website:  www.maison- 
provencale.org 

South  of  France.  Furnished  one-bedroom 
house  with  terrace,  WiFi,  washer,  BBQ; 
sleeps  5,  in  picturesque  Les  Salces,  10 
km  from  Lodeve  and  Clermont  I'Herault 
west  of  Montpellier.  From  $1 ,200/month 
inclusive.  Contact  Beth  at  416-533- 
8844,  b.savan@utoronto.ca;  Website: 
www.homeaway.com/vacation-rentai/ 
P252988 

Paris.  Gare  Montparnasse  (14th  arr), 
1-bedroom,  bright,  spacious,  located  in 
modern  building.  Available  3 months 
minimum.  Neighbourhood  of  cafes, 
cinemas,  shops.  Close  to  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  Remarkable  location  with  CDG 
airport  shuttle  at  door,  4 metro,  several 
bus  lines,  TGV  trains  to  Atlantic  shore. 
Suits  one  person  or  couple,  furnished 
and  fully  equipped.  High-speed  Internet 
and  local  phone.  Available;  a.chambon® 
utoronto.ca 

Paris.  Upscale,  centrally  located  well- 
furnished  apartments  in  Notre  Dame, 
Marais  and  Saint  Germain,  www.rent- 
als-paris.com.  Beautiful  Paris  fractional 


ownership  properties,  www.paris-frac- 
tional-ownership.com;  Paris  apartment 
hunting  services:  www.paris-aparts.com; 
516-874-0474  or  coopergl@gmail.com 

Health  Services 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic 
pains  and  stress.  Treatments  are  part 
of  your  extended  health  care  plan. 
360  Bloor  St.  West,  Suite  504  (Bloor/ 
Spadina).  For  an  appointment  call  Mindy 
Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944-1312. 

Feeling  anxious,  stressed  or  depressed? 

Relationship  or  self-esteem  concerns? 
Want  someone  to  talk  with,  to  help 
sort  things  out?  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg, 
Psychologist,  Bloor  & Avenue  Road  or 
Eglinton  West  Subway,  416-944-3799. 
Covered  by  extended  health. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 
Assessment  and  individual,  couples 
and  group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy 
for:  anxiety/phobias,  depression/low 
self-esteem,  stress  and  anger  manage- 
ment, couples  issues  and  sexual  iden- 
tity/orientation concerns.  Staff/faculty 
healthcare  benefits  provide  full  cover- 
age. Morning,  afternoon  and  evening 
appointments.  Downtown/TTC.  416-977- 
5666.  Email  dr.neil.pilkington@rogers. 
com 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  Individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  U of  T extended 
health  plan  provides  coverage.  For  a 
consultation  call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White, 
Psychologist,  416-535-9432,  140  Albany 
Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor).  drhwhite® 
rogers.com 

Evelyn  Sommers,  PhD,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counsel- 
ling for  individuals  and  couples  from 
age  17.  Covered  under  U of  T benefits. 
Yonge/Bloor.  Visit  www.ekslibris.ca;  call 
416-413-1098. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 
Evening  hours  available.  Extended  ben- 
efits coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula 
Gardner,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  St.  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416- 
570-2957. 

Psychoanalysis  & psychoanalytic  psy- 
chotherapy for  adolescents,  adults, 
couples.  U of  T extended  health  ben- 
efits provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus 
Wiedermann,  Registered  Psychologist, 
1033  Bay  St.,  ste.  204,  tel:  416-962-6671. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 


Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self- 
esteem. U ofT  extended  healthcare  plan 
covers  psychological  services.  416-961- 
0899.  cwahler@sympatico.ca 

Sam  Minsky,  PhD  (Registered 
Psychologist).  Individual  and  couple 
psychotherapy  and  counselling  covered 
under  U ofT  extended  health  plan.  Close 
to  downtown  campus.  647-209-9516. 
sam.minsky@sympatico.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  If  you  are  experienc- 
ing anxiety,  depression,  relationship 
problems,  or  other  emotional  difficul- 
ties, psychotherapy  can  help  you 
resolve  problems  and  enjoy  life  more 
fully.  Individuals  and  couples.  Culturally- 
sensitive,  feminist;  queer-positive. 
May  be  covered  by  insurance.  Please 
contact  me  at  416-568-1100,  carol. 
musselman@bell.net,  or  visit  www. 
carolmusselman.com 

Miscellany 

Professional  transcribing  service  avail- 
able for  one-on-one  or  multi-person 
interviews,  focus  groups,  etc.  20+  years 
of  experience  at  U of  T.  References 
available.  Call  Diane  at  416-261-1543  or 
email  dygranato@hotmail.com 

$100  gift  certificates  (5  available), 
Metrosexual,  The  Spa  for  Men,  91 
Scollard  St.,  $50  gift  certificates  (10 
available),  Joe  Dog's  Bar  & Grill,  531 
Brant  St,  Burlington.  Won  in  contest, 
make  an  offer,  ns35@rocketmail.com 

BOOKING  AN  AD  ; 

A classified  ad  costs  $30  for  up  to  35 
words  and  S.S0  for  each  additional  word 
(maximum  70).  Your  phone  nurnber/e- 
. mail  address  counts  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to 
University  of  Toronto  must  accompany 
your  ad.  Visa,  Mastercard,  or  Amex  is 
' acceptable.  Ads  must  be  submitted 
,.  in  writing,  10  days  before  f/re  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Mavic  Ignacio  - 
Palanca,  Strategic  Communications 
Deparlirieirt,  21  King's  College  Circle, 

' Toffinto,  Ontario  MSS  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  bo  accepted  over  the 
phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/ 
u or  receipt  please  include  a stamped 
seif-uddressed  envelope.  For  more 
information  please  call  (416)  978-2106 
or  e-mail  mavic.palanca@utoronto.ca. 


Dependability.  Dedication.  Experience.  No  matter 
the  discipline,  the  demands  are  the  same. 

At  Ricoh,  we've  spent  the  last  70  years  honing 
our  skills,  chiseling  out  the  very  definition  of  what 
it  means  to  be  the  best  in 


High 


Pfintefs 


Fa)c  Mac{iifte$ 


SttfUf'st laboratory  Inc, 
"200$  Pick  of  ibe  Year- 
Outstanding  Acbteveinent 
for  Exceptiottat  Value  in 
Co  four  Laser  Pfiptofs'^ 


The  tier- 1 supplier  of  digital  imaging  equipment  to 
the  University  of  Toronto  for  the  fast  10  years. 


RICOH 


Contact  Philip  Peacock  at  416.218.8344 
or  visit  www.ricoh.ca 


mui^fiinction  systemsl^iotfr  ^ high  volume  - fax  machines  • prmbfs  • scahneTS  , 


The  Hart  House 
Hair  Place 


FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 
WE  ALSO  DO  COLOUR  AND  HIGHLIGHTING 

Mon.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  416-978-2431 

7 Hart  House  Circle 


The  Dental  Office 

at  Dundas  Square  & Bloor 

Dr.  F.  Fanian 
Dr.  M.  Ghomashchi 
Dr.  M.  Safa 


GENERAL  FAMILY  AND  COSMETIC  DENTISTRY 


Open  6 days  a week  including  Saturdays 

• Evening  appointments  available 

• Emergencies  accommodated 

• Friendly  environment  416-533-2555 

2333  Dundas  St,  West  Suite  204 
(Bloor  Subway  line,  Dundas  West  Station) 
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LECTURES 


The  Migrant  Muslim: 

Identity  Crisis? 

Wednesday,  April  20 

Raheel  Raza,  author,  interfaith 
advocate,  documentary  filmmaker.  Innis 
College  Town  Hall.  Coffee  9:45  a.m., 
speaker  10:20  a.m.  Tickets  $7, 
non  members;  free  to  members. 
Academy  for  Lifelong  Learning 

Civil  Liberties  in  the  XXIst  Century. 
Wednesday,  April  21 

Nathalie  Des  Rosiers,  former  general 
counsel,  Canadian  Civil  Liberties 
Association.  Innis  College  Town 
Hall.  Coffee  9:45  a.m.,  speaker  10:20 
a.m.  Tickets  $7,  non  members;  free 
to  members.  Academy  for  Lifelong 
Learning 

Immigration  and  Nation  Building: 
The  M usings  of  a Wandering 
Nationalist. 

Thursday,  April  28 

Prof.  Deep  Saini,  vice-president  and 
principal,  U of  T Mississauga;  first  of 
five  Canadian  Perspectives  lectures. 
2070  William  G.  Davis  Building,  LI  of  T 
Mississauga.  10  a.m.  Tickets  $50  series, 
$12  per  lecture.  Associates  ofU  ofT 
Mississauga  and  U of  T Mississauga 

From  Scrolls  to  Scriptures: 

The  Curious  Story  of  the 
English  Bible. 

Thursday,  April  28 

Prof.  Brian  Irwin,  Knox  College;  first 
of  two  in  These  Words  in  Your  Ears; 
Celebrating  400  Years  of  the  King 
James  Bible  series.  Visit  to  the 
Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book  Library 
and  light  refreshments  follow  event. 
Caven  Library,  Knox  College.  5 to  7 p.m. 
Knox  College 

Managing  Without  Growth. 
Wednesday,  May  4 

Prof.  Peter  Victor,  York  University. 

Innis  College  Town  Hall.  Coffee  9:45  a.m., 
speaker  10:20  a.m.  Tickets  $7, 
non  members;  free  to  members. 
Academy  for  Lifelong  Learning 

Revolution  in  Cancer  Diagnesis 
and  Treatment. 

Thursday,  May  5 

Prof.  Linda  Penn,  medical  biophysics; 
second  of  five  Canadian  Perspectives 
lectures.  2070  William  G.  Davis  Building, 
U of  T Mississauga.  10  a.m.  Tickets  $50 
series,  $12  per  lecture.  Associates  of 
U of  T Mississauga  and  U of  T 
Mississauga 


From  the  Page  to  the  Screen: 

How  I Sold  My  Soul  to  Sophia 
Loren. 

Thursday,  May  5 

Nino  Ricci,  author  and  Governor 
General's  Award  winner.  100  Alumni 
Hall,  St.  Michael's  College,  121  St. 

Joseph  St.  6 p.m.  Frank  lacobucci 
Centre  for  Italian  Canadian  Studies 

Culture  of  Early  Modem 
Correspondence:  John  Donne 
on  Letters. 

Thursday,  May  5 

Prof.  Lynne  Magnusson,  Centre  for 
Reformation  & Renaissance  Studies. 
George  Ignatieff  Theatre,  15  Devonshire 
Place.  8 p.m.  John  W.  Graham  Library, 
Trinity  College 

International  Development: 
Challenges  and  Opportunities. 
Wednesday,  May  11 

Prof.  James  Radner,  School  of  Public 
Policy  & Governance.  Innis  College 
Town  Hall.  Coffee  9:45  a.m.,  speaker 
10:20  a.m.  Tickets  $7,  non  members; 
free  to  members.  Academy  for  Lifelong 
Learning 

Chemistry  Learning  From  Biology; 
Improving  Quality  of  Life  by 
Designing  Functional  Materials 
and  Building  Machines  at  the 
Molecular  Level. 

Thursday,  May  12 

Prof.  Ulrich  Krull,  chemical  and  physical 
sciences,  U of  T Mississauga;  third  of 
five  Canadian  Perspectives  lectures. 

2070  William  G.  Davis  Building,  U of  T 
Mississauga.  10  a.m.  Tickets  $20 
(lunch  included).  Associates  cfU  ofT 
Mississauga  and  U ofT  Mississauga 

Primary  Perspectives 
on  World  Religions. 

Wednesday,  May  18 

J.W.  Windland,  Encounter  World 
Religions  Centre,  Toronto.  Innis  College 
Town  Hall,  Coffee  9;45_a.m.,  speaker. . . 
10:20  a.m.  Tickets  $7,  non  members; 
free  to  members.  Academy  for  Lifelong 
Learning 

Technologies  for  Aging  Gracefully. 
Thursday,  May  19 

Prof.  Ronald  Baecker,  computer 
science;  fourth  of  five  Canadian 
Perspectives  lectures.  2070  William  G. 
Davis  Building,  U of  T Mississauga. 

10  a.m.  Tickets  $12.  Associates  ofU  ofT 
Mississauga  and  U of  T Mississauga 

Snapshots  of  Shanghai  in  the  1930s 
and  1940s. 

Thursday,  May  26 

Margaret  Blair,  author,  Gudao,  Lone 
Islet:  The  War  Years  in  Shanghai -a 
Childhood  Memoir,  final  Canadian 
Perspecives  lecture.  2070  William  G. 
Davis  Building,  U of  T Mississauga. 

10  a.m.  Tickets  $12.  Associates  of  U ofT 
Mississauga  and  U of  T Mississauga 

Plotting  and  Piety:  The  Tumultuous 
World  of  Kings  James  I & VI. 
Thursday,  May  26 

Prof.  Stuart  Macdonald,  Knox  College; 
final  in  These  Words  in  Your  Ears: 


Celebrating  400  Years  of  the  King 
James  Bible  series.  Visit  to  the  Thomas 
Fisher  Rare  Book  Library  and  light 
refreshments  follow  event.  Caven 
Library,  Knox  College.  5 to  7 p.m.  Knox 
College 


COLLOQUIA 


Ethical  Issues  in  Community-Based 
Research  With  Marginalized 
Newcomer  Communities. 
Wednesday,  April  21 

Yogendra  Shakya,  Access  Alliance 
Multicultural  Health  & Community 
Services.  Room  T321,  Russell  site,  33 
Russell  St.  Noon.  Addiction  & Mental 
Health 

Placebo  Use  in  Research  — 

What  Are  the  Issues? 

Wednesday,  May  25 

Prof.  Padraig  Darby,  chair,  CAMH 
research  ethics  board.  Room  ELCLC- 
2022,  Russell  site,  33  Russell  St.  Noon. 
Addiction  & Mental  Health 


SEMINARS 


Chernobyl  (Chornobyl)  25  Years 
On:  A Reanalysis  of  a Ukrainian 
Tragedy. 

Tuesday,  April  19 

Prof.  David  Marples,  University  of 
Alberta.  108N  Munk  School  of  Global 
Affairs.  2 to  4 p.m.  Registration:  www. 
utoronto.ca/ceres.  European,  Russian 
& Eurasian  Studies  and  Retro  Jacyk 
Program  for  the  Study  of  Ukraine 

Constructing  and  Deconstructing 
Resarch  as  Part  of  Early 
Undergraduate  Education. 

Tuesday,  April  19 

Prof.  Utpal  Banerjee,  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles.  432  Ramsay 
Wright  Building.  Noon.  Cell  & Systems 
Biology 

Borderline  Research:  Art  Between 
Canada  and  the  United  States, 
ca.  1965-1980. 

Wednesday,  April  21 

Adam  Welch,  doctoral  student,  art 
history.  208N  Munk  School  of  Global 
Affairs.  4 to  6 p.m.  Registration: 
webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca/Events.aspx. 
Study  of  the  United  States 

The  Transnational  Repercussions 
of  Village  Pacification  in  Southeast 
Coastal  China,  1869-1891. 


Thursday,  April  28 

Prof.  Melissa  Macauley,  Northwestern 
University.  208N  Munk  School  of  Global 
Affairs.  2 to  4 p.m.  Aslan  Institute 

Signalling  Networks  Controlling 
Abscission. 

Friday,  April  29 

Prof.  John  Walker,  University  of 
Missouri.  432  Ramsay  Wright  Building. 
2 p.m.  Cell  & Systems  Biology 


MEETINGS  & CONFERENCES 


The  Canada  Milton  Seminar  VII. 
Saturday,  April  23 

Speakers  include:  Thomas  Corns, 
University  of  Wales,  Bangor,  on 
Paradise  Lost  The  Making  of  the 
First  Edition;  Natalie  Zemon  Davis, 
history,  on  Jerusalem  Regained:  The 
Learned  Converso  Nassy  and  Jewish 
Colonization;  and  John  Rogers,  Yale 
University,  on  Contingencies  of  Justice: 
Milton,  Poetry  and  Heresy  in  an  Age  of 
Justification.  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Alumni 
Hall,  Old  Victoria  College  Building. 
Registration  fee:  $30,  students  $10. 
Registration  form:  vwvw.crrs.ca/ 
events/conferences/miltonseminar.pdf. 
Information:  Professor  Paul  Stevens, 
paul.stevens@utoronto.ca. 

State  of  the  Art:  Mini-Symposium 
in  Cancer  Biology. 

Tuesday,  May  3 

Mini-symposium  honouring  University 
Prof.  Em.  Ernest  McCulloch. 
Epigenetics:  Its  Role  in  Cancer  Biology, 
Andrew  Feinberg,  Johns  Hopkins 
University  School  of  Medicine; 

Are  Leukemia  Stem  Cells  Clinically 
Relevant?  John  Dick,  molecular 
genetics;  Pancreas  Cancer  Genetics: 
Contributions  to  Clinical  Care,  Steve 
Gallinger,  surgery;  Using  Stem  Cells 
to  Develop  Personalized  Therapies  for 
Cancer  and  Regenerative  Medicine, 
David  Kaplan,  molecular  genetics. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
4 to  7:30  p.m.  Institute  of  Medical 
Science 


MUSIC 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON  BUILDING 
The  Opera  Exchange. 

Saturday,  May  14 

Adriadne  a uf  Naxos  From  A to  Z. 

Profs.  Alison  Keith,  classics,  on 
Classical  Ariadnes;  Bryan  Gilliam, 

Duke  University,  on  Ariadne  a uf  Naxos 
From  A to  Z:  Ariadne,  Zerbinetta  and 
Transformation.  Canadian  Opera 
Company  panel.  Walter  Hall.  9 to 


1 1 a.m.  Tickets  at  COC  Ticket  Servces, 
416-383-8231.  Information:  vwvw.coc.ca. 
Munk  School  of  Global  Affairs,  Music 
and  Canadian  Opera  Company 


EXHIBITIONS 


THOMAS  FISHER  RARE  BOOK 
LIBRARY 

‘Great  and  Manifold':  A Celebration 
of  the  Bible  in  English. 

To  June  3 

Commemorating  the  400th  anniversary 
of  the  first  printing  of  the  King  James 
Bible,  this  exhibition  offers  a selection 
of  rare  manuscripts  and  books  that 
trace  the  evolution  of  the  English  Bible 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  current  times; 
curated  by  Pearce  Carefoote.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Wednesday  and  Friday,  9 a.m. 
to  5 p.m.;  Thursday  9 a.m.  to  8 p.m. 


MISCELLANY 


Centre  for  Environment 
Research  Day. 

Wednesday,  April  20 

Presentations  by  faculty  and  graduate 
students.  Topics  include  green 
capitalism,  renewable  green  auto  parts, 
airborne  pollutants,  urban  development 
and  invasive  species,  PFCs  in  our 
waterways  and  climate  change  and 
aboriginal  populations.  Details  and 
registration:  www.environment. 
utoronto.ca/ResearchDay.aspx. 

Ask  a Laureate. 

Friday,  May  6 

Laureates  and  award-winning  chemists 
present  their  groundbreaking  research 
and  answer  questions  from  the 
audience.  Convocation  Hall.  9 a.m. 
Tickets  available  at  the  door,  first  come, 
first  served.  Chemistry  and  Ontario 
Institute  for  Cancer  Research 

Dr.  Eric  Jackman  Institute  of 
Child  Study  85th  Anniversary 
Celebration. 

Saturday,  May  14 

Evening  reception.  Reunite  with  friends, 
classmates,  teachers  and  faculty  and 
hear  about  our  future  expansion  plans; 
also  an  opportunity  to  name  your 
own  seat  in  the  auditorium.  University 
College.  7:30  to  11  p.m.  Tickets  $25. 
Registration:  www.oise.utoronto.ca/ics. 


UofT  staff  & FACULTY 

• 

IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM  FOOT,  KNEE, 

HIP  OR  BACK  PAIN  YOU  MAY  BENEFIT  FROM 
CUSTOM  ORTHOTICS  OR  ORTHOTIC 

United  Foot  Clinic 

FOOTWEAR; 

790  Bay  Street,  #300 

• Custom  made  orthotics  and  orthotic  footwear 

Tel  416-441-9742 

are  100%  covered  by  most  extended  health  plans 

SEE  OUR  FOOT  SPECIALIST 

• General  and  diabetic  foot  care 

• Treatment  for  callus,  corns,  warts  and  nail  care 

To  arrange  your  consultation  and  foot  analysifiair us  at  416-441-9742 

The  Tenth  Annual 
Frederic  Alden  'Warren  Lecture 

John  W.  Graham  Library,  Trinity  College 

Culture  of  Early  Modern  Correspondence: 
John  Donne  on  Letters 

Lynne  Magnusson 

DIRECTOR,  CENTRE  FOR 
REFORMATION  AND  RENAISSANCE 
studies:  VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY 
IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

THURSDAY  5 MAY  2011 
8:00  PM  GEORGE  IGNATIEFF  THEATRE 
TRINITY  COLLEGE  4l6-978-2653 

FOTL@trinity.utoronto.ca 
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BRIBERY,  CANNIBALISM  & SEXUAL  CONFLICT: 

EVOLUTIONARY  BIOLOGY’S  GUIDE  TO  SEX 

BY  ELAH  FEDER 


Walk  around  campus  on  an  ordinary  spring 
day  and  you’ll  find  yourself  literally  surrounded  by 
sex.  It’s  up  above  where  two  grey  squirrels  chase 
each  down  a tapering  branch,  in  the  ground  below 
where  earthworms  are  locked  in  a slimy  embrace 
and  in  the  air  where  clouds  of  pollen  drift  from 
one  birch  to  another,  each  grain  delivering  a hope- 
ful bundle  of  sperm. 

For  decades,  U of  T biologists  have  investigated 
the  forces  that  shape  sex  in  plants  and  animals. 

The  number  of  researchers,  their  stature  and  the 
breadth  of  their  research  puts  our  Department  of 
Ecology  and  Evolutionary  Biology  (EEB)  at  the 
international  forefront  of  research  on  the  evolu- 
tion of  sex  and  mating  systems.  Their  findings 
may  surprise  you. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  seductive 
power  of  the  peacock’s  tail,  but  good  looks  aren’t 
the  only  way  to  get  sexual  partners.  In  species 
studied  by  Professor  Darryl  Gwynne,  bribery 
is  the  preferred  tactic.  Male  Mormon  crickets,  for 
instance,  offer  mates  a big  cheesy  ball  called  a sper- 
matophore,  a package  of  sperm  and  nutrients  for 
females  to  dine  on  while  mating. 

In  Professor  Maydianne  Andrade’s  species 
of  choice,  the  Australian  redback  spider,  males  go 
one  step  further,  offering  their  own  bodies  as  a 
snack.  After  copulation  has  begun,  the  male  twists 
himself  and  “places  the  main  part  of  his  body  right 
over  the  female’s  fangs,”  Andrade  explained,  at 
which  point,  she  sucks  the  juices  from  his  abdo- 
men. On  the  face  of  it,  this  self-sacrifice  seems 
counter-adaptive  and  that’s  what  originally 
piqued  Andrade’s  interest  as  a graduate  student. 
Since  then,  her  research  has  shown  that  in  red- 
backs,  being  cannibalized  actually  increases  the 
number  of  eggs  males  fertilize.  Andrade  has  also 
found  that  a male’s  chances  of  finding  a second 
mate  are  so  low  that  he  might  as  well  put  all  his 
eggs  in  one  basket,  so  to  speak. 

In  other  species,  rather  than  an  exchange  of 
gifts,  mating  looks  more  like  a battle.  EEB  chair 
Locke  Rowe  specializes  in  sexual  conflict,  which 
occurs  when  male  and  female  interests  are  at 
odds.  This  is  especially  pronounced  in  water  strid- 
ers,  small  semi-aquatic  insects.  The  males  have 
elaborate  stmctures  for  grasping  females  during 
pre-mating  struggles,  while  females  have  long 
abdominal  spines  that  hold  males  at  bay.  In  fact, 
there  is  evidence  that  an  arms  race  has  occurred, 
with  males  and  females  wielding  ever  larger  offen- 
sive and  defensive  structures  over  evolution  — but 
disarmament  happens  too,  possibly  because  these 
armaments  are  costly  to  produce.  Recent  research 
in  Rowe’s  lab  provides  evidence  of  this  cost.  When 
striders  are  exposed  to  early-life  stress,  such  as  food 
restriction,  their  investment  in  these  secondary 
sex  traits  declines.  “Males  and  females  start  to  look 
more  like  each  other,  more  androgynous,”  said 
Rowe. 

Similarly,  Gwynne  has  found  that  sexual  strate- 
gies in  katydids  are  environmentally  sensitive, 
with  typical  sex  roles  completely  reversing  if  food 
is  scarce.  Hungry  females  will  race  towards  a gift- 
bearing male  and  “if  they  encounter  each  other  on 
route,  they  fight  and  grapple,”  described  Gwynne, 
“so  very  male-like  behaviour.”  Food-deprived 
males,  simultaneously,  become  far  more  choosy. 


^ 

OUTLINE:  Top:  A female  Mormon  cricket  enjoys  eating  her 
spermatophore . Centre:  Australian  redback  spiders  mating. 
Bottom:  Waterstriders  locked  in  pre-mating  combat. 


rejecting  the  lighter,  less  attractive  females 
that  mount  them.  This,  said  Rowe,  represents 
a central  finding  about  the  evolution  of  sex, 
namely  that  mating  strategies  aren’t  evolu- 
tionarily  fixed  but  very  context-dependent 
— “conflict  in  one  context,  co-operation  in 
another.” 

The  same  context-dependence  is  true  of  plant 
sex.  Since  they’re  immobile,  plants  rely  on 
animals,  wind  and  water  to  deliver  their  sperm 
to  mates,  with  the  delivery  strategy  chang- 
ing in  response  to  their  environment,  among 
other  factors.  For  example,  wind  pollination 
has  evolved  from  animal  pollination  dozens  of 
times,  likely  triggered  by  the  loss  of  animal  pol- 
linators. In  some  cases,  however,  when  animal 
services  become  unreliable,  plants  take  another 
route,  simply  shifting  to  having  sex  with  them- 
selves. 

What  predicts  the  path  they  take?  University 
Professor  Spencer  Barrett  and  former  PhD 
student  Jannice  Friedman  found  that  plants 
with  ancestors  that  have  strictly  male  or  female 
flowers  more  frequently  evolve  to  wind  pollina- 
tion than  plants  with  hermaphroditic  flowers, 
where  joining  their  own  sperm  and  eggs  is  more 
feasible. 

The  many  challenges  facing  organisms  seek- 
ing sex  prompt  an  obvious  question;  why 
bother  having  sex  at  all?  Sex  isn’t  the  only  way 
to  reproduce  — most  plants  and  some  animals 
can  reproduce  asexually  — and  sex  is  costly. 

Not  only  does  it  use  up  valuable  resources,  it 
also  exposes  organisms  to  sexually  transmitted 
infections  (yes,  even  plants  get  these)  and  takes 
time  away  from  eating  and  resting,  both  critical 
activities  in  animals. 

One  theory  is  that  the  shuffling  of  genes 
inherent  in  sex  helps  organisms  adapt  to 
variable  environments,  the  idea  being  that 
offspring  only  benefit  from  having  the  same 
genetic  makeup  as  parents  if  they’re  facing 
the  same  conditions.  If  not,  they  might  as  well 
try  something  new. 

Last  year,  Professor  Aneil  Agrawal  and  for- 
mer post-doctoral  fellow  Lutz  Becks  conduct- 
ed a simple  lab  experiment  to  test  this.  Using 
rotifers,  microscopic  animals  that  reproduce 
both  sexually  and  asexually,  they  found  that 
populations  that  lived  in  patchy  environments 
had  higher  rates  of  sex  than  populations  kept 
in  more  even  conditions,  confirming  experi- 
mentally what  had  previously  been  mainly 
theoretical. 

If  sex  is  really  a way  for  organisms  to  adapt  to 
their  environments,  the  remarkable  implication 
of  its  pervasiveness  in  nature  is  that  the  work 
of  adaptation  is  never  done.  Plants  and  animals 
are  always  stmggllng  to  fit  just  a little  better 
with  the  world  they  live  in,  each  generation 
rolling  the  dice  and  creating  the  potential  for 
something  surprising  and  new. 

To  learn  more  about  sex  evolution  research 
at  U of  T,  visit  http:// wwvv.utsc.utoronto. 
ca/~matesys/. 

Elah  Feder  is  a project  co-ordinator  with  the  sustain- 
ability office  who  loves  to  write. 


